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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE  OF  THE 
AUTHOR, 


Mr.  Joseph  Wood  was  born  in  the  city  of  Grahams- 
town,  Cape  Colony.  His  father,  the  Hon  Geo.  Wood, 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  was  one  of  the  principal  merchants  of  the  colony, 
and  gave  his  sons  all  the  advantages  of  education 
possible.  It  was  at  Salem  that  Joseph  Wood  went  to 
school,  and  after  he  had  completed  his  education  entered 
his  father’s  office.  Subsequently,  he  commenced  farming 
at  Howison’s  Pont,  but  eventually  moved  to  Bathurst, 
where  his  best  efforts  were  used  for  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  Lower  Albany.  An  excellent  Volunteer 
Corps  was  organised,  of  which  he  became  Colonel. 
Subsequently  he  served  as  a Captain  of  Yeomanry 
during  the  Morosi  rebellion  of  1878,  and  was  known 
not  only  as  a brave  soldier,  but  as  an  officer  who  care- 
fully looked  after  the  comfort  and  safety  of  his  men. 
It  was  Mr.  Joseph  Wood  who  first  established  the 
successful  culture  of  subtropical  fruits  in  Lower  Albany 
and  introduced  wire  fencing. 
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Mr.  Wood  represented  Albany  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  from  1879  to  1887,  in  which  latter  year 
his  seat  was  declared  vacant  in  consequence  of  his 
absence  in  Matabeleland.  He  did  not  ask  for  leave  of 
absence,  or  probably  it  would  have  been  granted.  As 
a Member  of  the  Colonial  Parliament  he  obtained  in 
1883  a Select  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Colonial 
Industries,  and  generally  throughout  his  career  used  his 
best  energies  for  the  promotion  of  the  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  his  country.  He  was  a favourite  among 
both  Dutch  and  English  members  during  the  time  he 
was  a member  of  the  House.  As  a Town  Councillor  of 
his  native  city  he  was  indefatigable,  and  worked  with 
both  zeal  and  ability  for  the  prosperity  of  Grahamstown. 
He  died  in  harness,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sampson, 
an  old  Colonial  warrior,  seconded  by  Major  Nesbitt,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  by  the  Town  Council : “ That 
it  hereby  records  its  profound  feelings  of  sorrow  for  the 
untimely  decease  of  Mr.  Councillor  Joseph  Garbett 
Wood,  and  its  strong  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  him 
it  has  lost  a most  amiable  and  estimable  member,  and 
the  general  community  of  Grahamstown  one  of  the  fore- 
most and  most  upright  and  intelligent  of  its  citizens  ; 
and  that  a letter  be  addressed  to  the  widow  expressing 
the  intense  sympathy  which  the  Council  entertains  for 
her  in  her  bereavement.” 


PREFATORY  NOTE. 


A plain  unvarnished  record  is  given  in  the 
following  pages  of  the  adventures  of  the 
Wood,  Francis,  and  Chapman  syndicate  in 
Matabeleland.  The  transactions  at  the  court 
of  Lobengula  and  what  was  actually  seen 
in  the  new  Gold  country  of  Mashonaland, 
cannot  fail  to  he  interesting.  My  acknow- 
ledgments are  due,  for  editorial  assistance, 
to  the  Hon.  A.  Wilmot,  M.L.C.,  who  was 
the  means  of  having  Mr.  Baines’  “ South- 
Eastern  Africa  ” published. 

Jos.  G.  Wood. 

Graham  stown, 

December,  1891. 


THROUGH  MATABELELAND 
AND  MASHONALAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

On  Tuesday,  23rd  March,  we  left  Grahams- 
town,  Eastern  districts,  Cape  Colony,  for 
Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  Kimberley 
was  our  first  stage,  and  there  horses  were 
cheap  because  of  the  prevailing  horse  sick- 
ness. We  obtained  a span  of  fairly  good 
trek  oxen  at  £5  10s.  each  and  left  Diamond- 
opolis  on  the  29th  March.  Strange  to  say, 
we  found  the  cold  unexpectedly  great,  and 
the  night  of  our  first  outspan  was  one  of  the 
coldest  we  had  experienced  in  South  Africa. 
Barkly  West,  on  the  Vaal  River,  was  reached 
on  the  Saturday  morning  (30th).  Ichabod 
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is  legibly  written  up  here,  and  where  hun- 
dreds once  washed  for  diamonds  at  Pniel, 
we  only  saw  one  solitary  native  at  work. 
Here  we  had  to  wire  for  permission,  which 
was  granted,  to  pass  through  Bechuanaland 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  Although  the 
country  in  the  Barkly  West  district  looked 
well,  nothing  but  trek  oxen  were  to  be  seen 
grazing.  The  prickly  grass  prevents  the 
possibility  of  sheep  farming  being  success- 
ful, and  the  sharp  character  of  the  herbage 
forces  all  the  natives  to  wear  boots  or  shoes. 

Muller’s  outspan  was  the  first  station 
from  Barkly,  and  here  we  got  good  grass  and 
water  at  a charge  of  one  shilling  per  span  of 
oxen.  In  due  course,  without  any  event  of 
consequence  except  the  breaking  of  our 
dissel-boom,  we  arrived  at  the  fortified  post 
of  Taungs,  now  a station  on  the  railway 
to  Vryburg.  We  must  say  of  the  Bechuana- 
land road  that  it  is  sandy  and  heavy — so 
much  so  that  travellers  require  light  waggons 
and  good  cattle.  We  are  now  at  the  head- 
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quarters  of  the  nation  of  Batlapins,  whose 
great  chief,  Mankaroane,  is  a pensioner  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  receipt  of 
£300  per  annum.  In  spite  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  natives, 
very  properly  enforced  by  the  Bechuanaland 
Government,  the  poisonous  “ Cape  smoke  ” 
finds  its  way  into  this  country,  and,  together 
with  contagious  disease,  is  sapping  both 
the  morale  and  physique  of  the  native  races. 
The  Batlapins,  named  after  a fish  (matlapin) 
were  once  a powerful  tribe,  but  in  a compara- 
tively recent  period  suffered  much  from  wars, 
in  which  each  side  called  in  European  adven- 
turers to  assist  them.  At  last  the  embroglio 
became  so  great  that  General  Warren  was 
ordered  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  in  doing  so 
granted  a large  number  of  farms  to  the 
English  and  Dutch  allies  of  the  belligerents. 
At  an  earlier  period  the  Batlapins  had  so  per- 
sistently and  successfully  robbed  the  people 
of  the  Transvaal  of  their  cattle  that  the 
latter  made  war  upon  them,  captured  thirty 
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thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  induced  them 
for  the  future,  and  for  excellent  reasons,  to 
observe  the  command  “ Thou  shaltnot  steal.” 
Of  course  Mankoroane  is  thoroughly  discon- 
tented and  wishes  independence,  but  this  is 
now  impossible.  Taungs  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  there  is  no  place  of  worship  for 
Europeans.  Shops  are  open  on  Sundays, 
and  there  is  a comfortable  place  of  accommo- 
dation for  travellers  kept  by  Levi  Brothers. 
It  is  a curious  fact  that  we  found  provisions 
and  supplies  cheaper  here  than  at  Grahams- 
town,  in  consequence  of  the  drawback  on 
customs  duty  granted  to  Bechuanaland. 

On  we  go  over  this  great  level  country. 
Oxen  travel  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  and  each  “trek”  lasts  three  hours  ; 
then  there  is  a rest.  We  are  now  on  a rough 
stony  road  and  the  waggon  is  shaken  very 
much,  so  we  are  not  sorry  when  we  enter 
Vryburg,  the  chief  town  and  .seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  Bechuanaland.  There  are  a few  good 
stone  buildings  here,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
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many  of  the  storekeepers  belong  to  that  push- 
ing race  which  is  now  determined  to  get  as 
large  a slice  of  Africa  as  possible — the 
(Hermans.  After  two  treks  from  Vryburg 
we  arrive  at  a farm  called  “ Metz,”  belong- 
ing to  a man  named  Ferreira,  who  informed 
us  that  gold  had  'been  discovered  on  his 
neighbour’s  farm.  We  proceeded  to  the  pits, 
where  some  prospecting  work  was  done,  but 
did  not  find  any  indication  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  development  of  mineral  wealth 
would  be  of  immense  consequence  to  Bechu- 
analand,  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  of 
the  farms  are  “ white  elephants  ” to  their 
owners.  The  country  is  generally  badly  off 
for  water,  although  in  most  places  it  can  be 
obtained  by  sinking  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet.  The  country  generally  is  of  limestone 
formation,  carrying  very  coarse  grass,  and 
almost  entirely  denuded  of  wood.  Cattle  do 
fairly  well,  sheep  and  goats  very  badly,  but 
of  course  the  pasturage  may  improve  by 
burning  in  the  proper  season. 
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We  now  find  a great  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  when  pleasant 
plains  dotted  with  mimosas  reminded  us  of 
the  coast  and  proved  that  we  had  crossed 
the  boundary  and  entered  the  Transvaal. 
We  were  now  in  the  territory  of  the  vassal 
chief  Massette,  and  passed  through  fields 
bearing  huge  crops  of  Kafir  corn  and  beans. 
Having  passed  quartz  reefs  without  any 
sign  of  gold,  we  came  to  a Barolong  town 
named  Konanali,  whose  inhabitants  own  a 
large  quantity  of  stock.  We  had  been 
going  a circuitous  road  in  consequence  of 
being  wrongly  directed,  but  found  ourselves, 
after  a little  delay,  at  Mafeking,  which  is  an 
important  border  village  excellently  situated 
for  native  trade.  Our  party  went  from  this 
place  to  Malmani,  and  was  by  no  means 
favourably  impressed  with  the  gold  reefs.  At 
this  time  there  were  so  many  prospectors  at 
work  that  the  only  available  bed  for  a 
stranger  was  the  billiard-table,  and  long, 
weary  waiting  was  necessary  before  it  could 
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be  obtained.  Mafeking  is  built  on  a portion 
of  Montsea’s  land.  This  chief  behaved  very 
well  in  1883-4,  by  giving  protection  from 
freebooters  to  many  well-disposed  white 
people.  The  numerous  huts  which  form  his 
town  are  girdled  by  beautiful  evergreen 
trees.  Here  there  is  a church  erected  by  Sir 
Charles  Warren  in  1885,  and  the  chief’s  name 
is  prominently  inscribed  on  a large  brass 
plate  fixed  upon  the  door.  The  Administra- 
tor and  Colonel  Martin  were  at  Mafeking  at 
this  time.  The  former  gave  us  a useful 
introductory  letter  to  Lobengula,  and  we 
greatly  admired  the  cheerful  efficiency  of 
the  police  under  the  command  of  the  latter 
officer.  Discriminating  kindness  instead  of 
bullying  was  practised  by  those  in  authority, 
and  the  men  appreciated  it.  There  was  a 
good  reading-room  as  well  as  a hospital  and 
comfortable  quarters.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand kept  a pack  of  hounds,  and  the  men 
joined  in  the  sports  of  the  chase.  Two  foxes 
were  brought  to  earth  on  the  day  after  we 
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left.  We  reached  the  chief  Gasitsine’s  town 
after  an  unpleasant  journey  consequent  upon 
taking  a road  which  we  had  been  cautioned 
to  avoid.  The  road  was  very  heavy,  and 
in  one  place  we  had  to  cross  a tract  of 
boggy  ground.  On  the  way  we  found  large 
numbers  of  Kameel  Doom  trees,  and  noticed 
that  the  country  was  evidently  better  for 
stock  than  that  we  had  left  behind  us.  We 
were  now  among  the  Bamakitives,  and  in  a 
town  of  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  house  of  the  chief  was  a four-roomed 
edifice  built  of  unburned  brick  and  covered 
with  galvanised  iron,  and  we  were  ushered 
into  his  own  room,  which  contained  a small 
iron  bedstead  with  a mattress,  a tiger-skin 
kaross,  a chest  of  drawers,  a little  crockery, 
and  a repeating  rifle.  One  of  the  rooms  was 
papered.  Having  seen  some  promising 
quartz  reefs  in  the  territory, we  applied  for  a 
concession,  but  found  that  some  Mafeking 
people  had  been  before  us.  In  this  town 
there  is  a London  Missionary  Society 
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station  and  five  trading  stores.  In  spite  of 
all  opposition,  drink  finds  its  way  into  these 
places,  and  has  a most  ruinous  effect  upon 
the  chiefs  and  people. 

The  country  has  now  immensely  improved, 
and  we  travel  through  well-watered  regions 
which  would  carry  a large  population.  “ All 
but  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine  ” frequently 
finds  exemplification.  Here  is  another  chief 
and  his  people  in  course  of  being  ruined  by 
bad  Cape  brandy.  This  real  poison  is  one  of 
the  greatest  curses  of  Southern  Africa.  We 
pass  through  fine  grain  crops,  where  we  find 
a large  portion  of  the  junior  population 
engaged  in  shouting  and  driving  off  as  well 
as  they  can  the  numerous  birds  intent  on 
making  a good  square  meal.  On  the  24th 
of  April  we  arrive  at  Secheli’s  town, 
Malopolo,  after  travelling  over  really  fine 
cattle  country,  where  there  are  also  good 
crops.  Water,  however^Jias  to  be  stored 
and  is  not  plentiful.  We  observe  a small 
grain  grown  here  called  Mabcalebulo  or 
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Poko,  the  stalk  of  which  resembles  Kafir 
corn.  This  seed  is  concealed  in  a vessel 
shaped  like  the  cockade  in  an  artilleryman’s 
hat.  The  grain  is  very  small— about  the 
size  of  No.  6 shot — makes  good  porridge, 
and  is  considered  excellent  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Kafir  beer. 

We  are  now  at  the  town  of  Seclieli  and 
call  upon  him.  It  is  Sunday,  and  the  chief, 
who  is  a portly  man  of  over  seventy  years 
of  age,  wears  a black  silk  hat  and  “ go-to- 
meeting  ” clothes.  His  youngest  wife  is 
near  him,  and  before  her  kneel  several 
slaves  captured  from  the  Bushmen  tribes. 
This  religious  potentate  has  a church  and 
mission  among  his  people,  but  nevertheless 
is  a cruel  and  bloodthirsty  wretch.  Some 
years  ago,  when  the  Sekoma  chief  of  the 
Bamangwato  tribe  had  a quarrel  with  his 
brother,  the  latter  fled  to  Secheli  for  refuge, 
and  was  assassinated  by  that  chief’s  order  in 
a most  treacherous  manner.  To  give  an 
illustration  of  savage  justice,  it  may  be 
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mentioned  that  when  a trader  reported  a 
theft  of  some  gunpowder,  the  unfortunate 
culprit  was  first  cruelly  deprived  of  his  eyes 
and  then  beaten  to  death.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Mafeking,  where  there  is  a Wesleyan 
missionary,  all  the  other  tribes  have  minis- 
ters of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  It 
has  been  the  subject  of  remark  that  the 
natives  in  the  Cape  Colony  under  Wesleyans 
during  the  wars  remained  loyal,  whereas 
those  under  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety rebelled.  We  reach  a vlei  called 
Kilamarri,  where  there  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  learn  that  we  will  get 
no  further  supply  of  the  precious  liquid  until 
we  have  gone  a distance  of  thirty  miles.  We 
are  now  trekking  on  the  borders  of  the 
Kalahari  desert,  and  have  to  push  on  day 
and  night  over  a road  five-sixths  of  which  is 
just  like  a ploughed  field,  and  is  conse- 
quently exceedingly  heavy  for  the  poor  oxen. 
Even  when  they  come  to  a “ pan  ” they 
find  water  almost  like  liquid  manure.  They 
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were  forced  to  drink  or  go  without.  We 
had  terrible  trouble  in  this  part  of  the  road, 
and  felt  the  more  annoyed  as  our  conductor 
could  have  avoided  them  if  he  had  taken 
Lieutenant  Dunn’s  advice,  and  gone  another 
road.  At  one  place  the  waggon  sank  up  to 
the  axles,  and  we  had  determined  to  off  load 
and  carry  everything  to  the  top  of  a hill,  but 
fortunately  assistance  came  and  we  were 
extricated  ; our  excellent  oxen  pulled  us 
through.  At  the  next  stage  we  found  a good 
supply  of  wood  and  water,  and  then  were 
told  that  we  had  to  push  on  for  forty  miles 
to  “ Mangwato  ” or  Shoshong  before  we 
could  reach  water.  Abundance  of  game 
surrounded  us  on  our  trek.  These  com- 
prised, among  others,  wildebeest  (brindled 
gnu),  koodoo,  and  guinea-fowl,  but  the 
pasturage  on  the  borders  of  the  Kalahari  is 
poor,  and  the  country  seems  only  fit  for 
Bushmen  and  snakes. 

We  are  now  in  Khama’s  country,  and 
come  across  several  Bushmen,  men,  women, 
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and  children,  who  all  go  out  hunting  to- 
gether. The  women  gather  the  wild  melons, 
which  grow  plentifully  in  the  sand,  and 
form  substitutes  for  water.  The  men  carry 
bows  and  poisoned  arrows,  while  the  women 
and  children  have  pointed  sticks,  which  are 
principally  used  for  digging  up  roots.  These 
people  never  sow  corn  nor  cultivate  ground. 
They  have  wonderful  powers  for  discovering 
melons  and  roots,  while  no  matter  where 
they  go  in  the  desert,  they  can  always  find 
their  way,  and  return  by  the  most  direct 
path  to  their  caves  or  to  the  white  man’s 
waggon.  In  one  place  we  notice  that  the 
grass  is  similar  to  reeds,  and  we  find 
enormous  numbers  of  destructive  black 
ants,  which  eject  a fluid  of  most  offensive 
smell.  These  insects  destroy  the  bark  of 
trees  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country. 
We  now  come  to  a beautiful  park-like 
country,  dotted  with  large  Kameel  Doom 
trees  ; game,  however,  has  become  scarce, 
with  the  exception  of  partridges,  which, 
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although  plentiful,  are  difficult  to  get  with- 
out trained  dogs.  When  nearing  Shoshong 
we  saw  pronounced  signs  of  civilisation.  The 
chiefs  son  met  us  some  miles  from  the  town, 
riding  on  a good  horse,  and  dressed  in  a 
fashionable  manner,  with  watch  and  chain 
and  top-boots.  His  father,  Khama,  we  met 
shortly  afterwards.  He  was  also  mounted 
on  a good  horse,  and  was  well  dressed.  He 
has  pleasant  manners,  and  seemed  to  be 
about  fifty  years  of  age.  This  chief  is  looked 
upon  as  the  beau-ideal  native  ruler  in  South 
Africa,  and  is  very  strictly  and  entirely 
under  missionary  influence.  The  town  of 
Shoshong  was  a large  one,  and  contained  no 
fewer  than  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  but 
its  site,  although  favourable  for  defensive 
purposes,  was  a most  inconvenient  one  so  far 
as  the  important  matter  of  water  supply  was 
concerned.  With  difficulty  sufficient  water 
for  cooking  purposes  was  obtained.*  About 

* Consequently  since  this  visit  Khama  has  wisely  removed 
the  town  to  a site  where  there  is  an  adequate  water  supply. 
The  new  town  is  nam.d  Palah 
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forty  thousand  people  acknowledge  Khama 
as  their  paramount  chief,  and  many  of  these 
are  refugees  who  fled  from  the  cruelty  and 
oppression  of  Moselekatzi  and  his  son,  the 
present  king,  Lobengula.  Khama  was  glad 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  fighting-men — 
various  tribes  acknowledge  him  as  para- 
mount. Among  these  are  the  Bakaluphan, 
an  inferior,  and,  perhaps,  aboriginal  people, 
the  Mapolongo,  about  eight  thousand  in 
number  ; the  Matalhoute  Rukrantse,  number- 
ing about  two  thousand  ; and  the  Makalakas, 
conjectured  to  be  about  seven  thousand 
strong.  The  Bakaluphan  are  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Bushmen  in  their  manner  of 
life,  as  they  do  not  plough,  do  not  possess 
any  description  of  stock,  and  subsist  on 
hunting  and  wild  fruits  and  roots.  Khama’s 
tribe,  unlike  all  others,  is  not  inclined  to 
depend  for  their  food  entirely  on  the  hard 
work  of  poor  women  who  labour  in  the 
fields  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  for  their 
master’s  subsistence.  The  purchase  of  ploughs 
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is  encouraged,  and  an  enlightened  spirit  of 
progress  is  perceptible.  One  of  the  revenues 
of  the  chief  is  derived  from  royalties  on  all 
game  shot.  These  comprise  half  the  ivory 
from  elephants,  one  wing  of  each  ostrich, 
and  a certain  percentage  of  the  skins  of 
wild  animals.  The  last  mentioned  are  worked 
up  into  karosses  with  considerable  skill,  and 
this  business  is  one  of  magnitude  and  im- 
portance. There  are  strict  laws  against  the 
introduction  of  any  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
even  brewing  Kafir  beer  is  forbidden,  while 
theft  is  promptly  and  severely  punished,  as 
was  instanced  in  the  case  of  a native  who, 
having  stolen  from  a trader,  was  taken  to 
his  store  and  severely  flogged  there  by 
order  of  the  chief.  Any  intoxicating  liquor 
introduced  is  immediately  destroyed,  and 
anyone  found  brewing  Kafir  beer  is  exiled, 
and  his  cattle  confiscated.  The  only  food  of 
the  people  is  pap,  or  porridge,  made  from 
mealie  meal  or  Kafir  corn.  Khama  himself 
eats  meat,  and  it  seems  to  many  some- 
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what  hard  on  the  people  to  prevent  them 
making  the  thick  Kafir  beer,  of  which  they 
are  so  fond,  and  which  is  both  meat  and 
drink.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  prevent 
their  demoralisation  by  intoxicants.  Circum- 
cision is  abolished  ; Church  people,  of  course, 
can  have  only  one  wife,  and  the  first  quarrel 
which  Khama  had  with  his  father  arose 
when  the  latter  insisted  upon  his  son  taking 
a second  wife.  Khama  married  his  first 
cousin,  and  every  Sunday  she  sits  beside 
him  in  church  dressed  in  respectable  black 
silk.  The  chief  has  regular  morning  prayers 
in  dais  own  house,  and  not  only  is  a professed 
Christian,  but  frequently  preaches  in  his 
own  kraal.  With  all  his  civilisation  he  pre- 
fers a hut  to  a house,  and  is  the  son  of  the 
well-known  Sekomo,  who  was  only  a cattle- 
herd  of  the  great  Matabele  king — Mosele- 
katzi.  Comparatively  recently,  native  life 
was  held  of  so  little  value  that  persons 
stricken  with  serious  disease  were  dragged 
forth  from  the  town  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
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animals.  On  one  occasion  a trader  observed 
two  of  Sekomo’s  men  dragging  a Kafir  by 
his  two  hands  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
and  sent  two  of  his  waggon  boys  to  recon- 
noitre. They  found  out  that  the  poor  victim 
was  suffering  from  a severe  attack  of 
dysentery,  and  that  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  be  devoured  by  wolves.  However, 
by  means  of  prompt  remedial  measures,  the 
man  recovered,  and  subsequently  his  father 
claimed  him,  and  he  had  to  be  given  up. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Moffat  was  the  first  missionary 
at  Shoshong,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  subsequently  stationed  here  in  charge 
of  a training  institution,  on  whose  buildings 
£1,200  was  spent,  and  which  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Kuruman. 

It  is  now  the  8th  of  May — a fine  frosty 
morning,  which  is  hailed  as  a sign  that 
horse-sickness  will  stop.  It  is  noticeable 
that  a more  healthy  season  is  always  looked 
forward  to  after  heavy  frosts,  which  seems  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  germs  of  disease  are 
killed  by  them. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

We  had  to  wait  a short  time  at  Shoshong 
for  oxen  sent  up  from  the  Crocodile  river. 
From  this  place  we  found  the  road  over  black 
soil  fairly  good.  The  country  looked  very 
suitable  for  cattle-breeding.  After  five  treks 
we  arrived  at  the  Melapa  river,  where  there 
was  a good  supply  of  water.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  a second  river  named  Melius  was 
reached,  and  we  regretted  not  being  able  to 
see  any  game.  The  next  stream  that  we  had 
to  cross  was  the  Trivani,  and  after  this  we 
passed  through  really  grand  country.  At 
the  Chakma  Valley  a koodoo  and  some 
large  game  were  seen.  It  is  significant  and 
important  to  learn  that  thirty  years  ago 
this  part  of  the  country  was  so  infested  with 
the  tsetse  fly  that  travellers  were  afraid  to 

proceed  any  further  to  the  north.  “ Thus 
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far  and  no  farther  ” has  often  been  pro- 
claimed in  Africa — but  one  by  one  the 
barriers  are  in  course  of  being  removed. 
Climate  can  be  improved,  savage  manners 
may  be  ameliorated,  great  unknown  regions 
can  be  made  homes  for  ci  vilised  races.  These 
are  lessons  now  being  taught  to  the  people  of 
Europe  with  regard  to  Africa.  The  insigni- 
ficant-looking tsetse,  about  the  size  of  a 
common  house-fly,  constituted,  and  still  in 
some  places  constitutes,  a barrier  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  Its  sting  is  certain 
death  to  cattle  and  horses.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  its  deadly  poison  is  that  the 
animal  bitten  does  not  show  any  signs  of 
having  been  stung  until  the  first  rain  falls, 
when  it  begins  to  pine  away  and  soon  dies, 
as  if  the  victim  of  very  rapid  consumption. 

The  country  seemed  to  improve  as  we 
advanced,  as  on  Friday,  6th  May,  we  halted 
at  the  finest  Vlei  yet  seen  in  our  travels. 
Here  water-fowl,*  paauws,  and  pheasant  were 


A large  tine  “ bustard  ” — capital  eating. 
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abundant,  and  we  fed  upon  the  fat  of  the 
land.  We  were  joined  here  by  some  native 
hunters,  who  had  their  own  waggon  and  oxen. 
Some  of  these  men  were  out  after  game  all 
night,  and  reported  this  morning  that  they 
had  come  across  two  large  black  snakes,  as 
long  and  as  thick  as  the  dissel-boom  of  the 
waggon,  which  they  were  afraid  to  shoot  at  or 
tackle  in  any  way.  We  have  now  got  into 
the  country  of  the  mapani  tree,  the  trunk  of 
which  much  resembles  the  fir.  Elephants 
are  very  fond  of  the  leaves,  and  many  hun- 
ters collect  them  when  dry  and  cut  them  up 
with  tobacco  so  as  to  make  an  improved 
smoking  mixture.  We  tried  and  approved 
of  it.  As  a rule,  the  ground  in  which  these 
mapani  trees  grow  becomes  treacherous  in 
the  wet  season,  and  accidents  consequently 
frequently  occur  to  waggons.  There  is  also 
growing  here  a forest  tree  resembling  Eng- 
lish box,  but  growing  to  a large  size,  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  best  burning  wood  in 
the  world. 
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We  have  now  arrived  at  the  Letsani  river, 
which  is  generally  well  supplied  with  water, 
but  on  this  occasion  we  could  get  barely 
sufficient  for  our  wants.  At  this  stage  it 
was  not  considered  safe  to  travel  at  night,  as 
there  were  difficulties  from  the  road  having 
been  cut  up  by  waggons  just  after  the  rain, 
when  the  sun  had  baked  the  deep  ruts  into 
permanent  ridges.  Our  wants  were  well  sup- 
plied with  guinea-fowl  and  large  game. 
One  of  our  party  informed  us  that  about 
twenty  years  ago  he  was  lying  down  in  this 
place  waiting  for  his  waggons,  when  he  heard 
slight  noises,  to  which  he  paid  no  attention. 
After  a while,  when  his  waggons  got  near  and 
the  cracks  of  the  waggon  whips  could  be 
heard,  the  animals  that  had  been  making  the 
noise  were  disturbed,  and  then  he  found  out 
to  his  vast  astonishment  that  he  had  been 
resting  within  a few  yards  of  five  lions.  He 
fired,  but  the  beasts  disappeared,  and  he 
could  not  tell  whether  or  not  his  shot  had 
taken  effect.  In  the  early  days  the  black 
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rhinoceros  was  well  known  here,  and  then 
the  tsetse  fly  prevented  hnnters  of  big  game 
from  following  it.  W e had  now  to  make  long 
treks  occasionally  in  order  to  get  water.  In 
one  place  water  was  so  scarce  that  we  could 
only  get  sufficient  for  coffee.  It  was  a plea- 
sant, surprise  to  come  suddenly  on  the 
camping-ground  of  the  famous  hunter, 
Selous,  who  must  have  done  tremendous 
execution  among  the  game,  judging  by  the 
number  of  bones  and  heads  of  animals  to  be 
seen  at  his  outspan  place.  We  are  now  in 
a veritable  land  of  wild  beasts.  One  spot 
was  pointed  out  to  us  where  a traveller  had 
seen  as  many  as  sixty  lions  together.  One 
of  his  boys  was  seized  by  a lion  at  night. 
When  his  master  heard  his  screams  he 
rushed  out  with  his  gun,  followed  the  cries, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  shoot  the  lion 
and  extricate  his  servant,  but  the  poor  fellow 
died  of  his  wounds  a few  hours  afterwards 
On  this  occasion  the  wolves  were  very 
numerous,  and,  scenting  blood,  made  such 
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determined  attempts  to  get  at  the  wounded 
man,  that  a guard  had  to  be  kept  all  night 
to  ward  them  off.  Another  night  one  of 
the  boys  noticed  a lion  trying  to  get  at  his 
oxen,  and  fired,  so  wounding  the  beast  that 
he  went  away  leaving  a distinct  track  of 
blood  in  his  footsteps.  In  those  days  there 
is  no  doubt  that  travelling  was  attended 
with  great  danger  from  the  attacks  of 
wild  animals — so  much  so  that  a halt  was 
always  made  before  dusk,  the  waggons  and 
oxen  were  fenced  in  with  thorn  bush,  and  a 
fire  was  constantly  maintained.  Reptiles 
are  also  very  numerous.  We  were  told  by 
a man  who  lost  his  oxen  in  Glasitine’s  coun- 
try that  when  he  went  out  with  a lantern  to 
search  for  them  he  found  himself  among  such 
a number  of  night  adders  that  he  could 
scarcely  put  his  foot  down  without  treading 
on  one  of  them. 

On  the  17  th  May  we  made  a short  trek 
and  halted  near  a “ boboli,”  or  cream  of 
tartar  tree,  which  bears  very  large  pods 
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covered  with  a white  substance,  which  is 
slightly  acid  and  makes  an  agreeable  drink. 
This  tree  was  twelve  feet  in  height  and 
thirty-four  feet  in  circumference.  Another 
that  we  measured  was  thirty  feet  high  and 
forty-four  in  girth.  The  mapani  tree 
seems  to  improve  the  farther  we  go  north, 
as  we  pass  through  plantations  of  them  in 
which  many  are  quite  forty  feet  high.  On 
Wednesday,  18th  May,  we  make  a good 
trek  through  magnificent  country  which  it 
did  one’s  eyes  good  to  look  upon.  We 
pass  the  Seribi  (a  sand  river)  and  arrive 
at  the  Macloutsie  river,  which  has  a sandy 
bottom,  in  which  we  have  to  dig  to  get 
water.  Here  we  had  good  sport  and  bagged 
many  guinea-fowls  and  pheasants.  It  was 
at  this  spot  about  twenty-five  years  ago  that 
three  travellers  from  Natal,  named  Bany, 
Page,  and  Throgmorton,  encamped  for  fifteen 
days,  having  been  ordered  to  go  back  from 
Matabeleland  by  its  then  ruler,  Moselekatzi, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  Zulu  servants 
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with  them,  and  this  shows  that  the  Matabele 
claimed  the  country  as  far  as  the  Macloutsie 
river.  As  customary,  the  travellers  had  a 
kraal  made  for  their  cattle  every  night. 
On  one  occasion,  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
the  lions  burst  into  the  kraal,  drove  out 
seven  oxen  and  killed  one  of  them — the  six 
others  were  never  seen  again.  This  loss 
of  cattle  prevented  the  travellers  from  pro- 
ceeding on  their  journey ; accordingly,  Throg- 
morton started  for  Khama’s  town,  then 
Sekomo’s,  to  purchase  other  oxen  to  make 
up  the  team.  Then  the  unfortunate  Natal 
travellers  were  tormented  by  two  ferocious 
lions,  who  seemed  determined  to  seize  their 
horses,  although  they  were  protected  at 
night  by  peculiar  thorn  bushes,  whose 
prickles  no  animal  likes  to  approach.  The 
lions  dashed  through  every  obstacle,  seized 
a horse  and  devoured  him.  Then  a gun 
was  set  as  a trap  every  night  in  the  kraal, 
and  fortunately  managed  to  kill  one  of  these 
ferocious  beasts.  The  other  entered  the 
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kraal  on  a subsequent  occasion,  and,  marvel- 
lous to  say,  took  bold  of  the  barrel  of  the  gun 
with  his  teeth  and  carried  it  off,  and  it  was 
afterwards  found  torn  to  pieces  at  a distance 
-of  about  fifty  yards  from  the  camp.  Subse- 
quently this  animal  was  seen,  and  when 
shots  were  fired  at  him,  boldly  approached. 
At  last,  however,  this  monarch  of  the  forest 
was  laid  low,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  travellers, 
whose  nerves  had  been  quite  unstrung  by 
anxiety  and  fear. 

After  a seven  hours’  trek  we  arrived  at 
the  Shashi,  which  is  a sand  river,  but  there 
were  pools  of  water  in  it.  Here  we  met  Mr. 
John  Fry,  formerly  head  of  the  Detective 
Department  of  Kimberley,  on  his  way  to 
that  town  from  the  Tati  gold-fields,  only 
seven  miles  distant,  and  about  which  he 
reported  favourably.  They  must  eventually 
become  a great  success.  The  concession 
was  originally  granted  by  Lobengula  to 
Sir  John  Swinburne  for  an  English  syndi- 
cate, but  eventually  lapsed  in  consequence 
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of  the  annual  payments  stipulated  for  not 
being  made  to  the  king.  Mr.  Fry  was 
taking  down  a considerable  quantity  of  gold 
and  some  rich  quartz  to  a Kimberley  syndi- 
cate. One  of  the  reefs  yields  four  ounces 
to  the  ton.  Mr.  Sam  Edwards  has  an  in- 
terest with  Mr.  Fry.  The  former  was  of 
great  assistance  to  General  Warren  during 
the  troublesome  times,  and  received  a com- 
mission in  the  Bechuanaland  forces  with  the 
rank  of  major.  He  also  got  into  the  good 
graces  of  Lobengula,  and  received  a Tati 
mineral  rights  concession  from  him. 

On  our  way  we  had  seen  some  good- 
looking,  promising  quartz,  and  determined 
to  prospect  on  our  return.  We  did  not 
know  exactly  where  the  boundary-line 
existed  between  the  dominions  of  Khama 
and  Lobengula,  but  wrote  politely  to  the 
former,  telling  him  of  our  proceedings,  and 
asking  permission  to  prospect  on  our  way 
back.  To  this  we  got  a letter  from  Mr. 
King,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Francis  and 
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Clark,  stating,  on  the  part  of  Khama,  that  he 
had  not  given  us  leave  to  prospect.  This 
was  more  than  we  expected  from  this  pro- 
fessed Christian  ruler,  and  we  were  greatly 
disappointed. 

There  is  a splendid  grass  growing  in  this 
country,  called  “ paarden  grass  ” (horses’ 
grass),  which  is  quite  equal  to  oat-hay, 
and  horses  kept  on  this  grass,  with  a few 
mealies,  keep  their  condition  as  well  as  if 
they  were  stabled.  On  Saturday,  21st  May, 
we  passed  several  Dutchmen  who  had  shot 
two  hartebeest  and  two  eland  the  day 
before.  They  left  the  game  in  order  to 
bring  the  waggons  as  near  to  it  as  possible, 
but  a thunderstorm  intervened,  and  washed 
out  the  spoor,  so  that  they  were  unable  to 
find  it.  On  the  22nd  of  May  we  reached 
the  Tati,  which  is  only  about  seven  miles 
from  the  Shashi  river.  Here  we  met  Major 
Edwards,  who  is  an  exceedingly  good- 
hearted,  intelligent  man.  He  is  in  charge 
of  the  syndicates  at  this  place.  We  visited 
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the  shafts,  which  are  all  in  old  workings, 
where  men  of  whom  we  know  nothing  once 
obtained  gold.  The-  Blue  Jacket  Reef  is 
considered  the  richest.  They  have,  also, 
the  New  Zealand  and  Police  Reefs.  The 
latter  was  worked  by  some  deserters  from 
the  old  Cape  Mounted  Police,  then  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Currie.  These 
men  succeeded  in  getting  out  a quantity  of 
quartz,  but  they  were  forced  eventually  to 
abandon  it  in  consequence  of  having  no 
crushing  machinery.  At  that  time  game 
was  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  get  a good  living  easily,  and  if 
they  had  only  practised  the  old  native 
method  they  could  also  have  secured  a fair 
supply  of  the  precious  metal.  The  native 
plan  is  to  roast  the  quartz  thoroughly  well, 
then  throw  water  on  it,  and  when  it  is  thus 
reduced  to  brittleness,  grind  it  with  flat 
stones  as  they  do  corn.  Major  Edwards 
accompanied  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffat  on  his  first 
visit  to  Matabeleland,  and  they  were  the 
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first  white  men  who  visited  Moselekatzi. 
In  company  with  the  former,  we  were 
able  to  visit  the  stamping-machinery  of  the 
Tati  syndicate,  and  found  it  to  comprise 
five  stamps  of  a very  antiquated  pattern, 
with  no  maker’s  name  on,  imported  many 
years  ago  by  Sir  John  Swinburne.  These 
were  driven  by  a u Clayton  ” twelve-horse 
steam-engine,  the  fuel  for  which  was  wood. 
Two  white  men  looked  after  the  machinery, 
while  seven  Zambesi  boys  attended  to  the 
fuel  and  broke  up  the  quartz  intended  for 
feeding.  Two  other  boys  cleared  away  the 
tailings,  which  are  subsequently  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  another  process.  The  water  for 
the  boiler  is  pumped  from  the  Tati  river. 
The  last  seven  tons  of  quartz  crushed  had 
yielded  thirty-three  ounces  of  gold.  One 
favourable  feature  about  mining  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  the  cheapness  of  native 
Zambesi  labour,  which  is  paid  for  in  beads 
at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  per  man  per 
month.  Kafir  corn  is  plentiful,  and  a fat 
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tailed  sheep  can  be  bought  for  three  shillings. 
The  London  and  Limpopo  Company  held 
this  mining  district  . for  some  time,  but 
eventually,  in  a most  remarkable  manner, 
its  value  was  ignored,  and  for  seven  years 
the  trifling  payment  of  thirty  pounds  per 
annum  was  not  made  to  Lobengula.  This 
king  personally  gave  the  concession  thus 
forfeited  to  Major  Edwards,  on  condition  of 
his  paying  fifty  pounds  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year.  There  are  two  business 
places  in  the  Tati  village,  and  other  build- 
ings occupied  by  Dutch  and  English.  The 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  suitable 
both  for  cultivation  and  stock  breeding. 

We  cannot  forget  the  kindness  shown  to 
us  here  by  an  Albany  man,  Mr.  McMinaway, 
who  welcomed  us  in  the  most  hearty  man- 
ner, and  presented  us  with  several  dozen  of 
fresh  eggs,  a bottle  of  “Three-Star”  brandy, 
and  one  bottle  of  port  wine.  The  last 
were  most  acceptable,  as  no  liquor  can  be 
got  for  love  or  money  in  the  country.  We 
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met  a son  of  Sir  John  Swinburne,  and  an 
engineer,  both  of  whom  seemed  to  have 
some  hope  of  getting  the  old  concession 
back;  but  there  is  not  the  faintest  chance 
of  success  in  working  against  Edwards, 
who  is  quite  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
country. 

On  Thursday,  the  24th  of  May,  we  loyally 
celebrated  Her  Majesty’s  birthday  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ramaquaban,  another  sand 
river.  Our  next  trek  was  to  the  Impakwi 
stream,  on  the  banks  of  which  we  beheld 
a remarkable  ruined  building,  the  walls  of 
which  were  made  of  well-dressed,  cut  free- 
stone. This  work  must  of  course  have  been 
performed  by  skilled  labour.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  building  and  the  remains 
of  burnt  quartz  inside,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  must  have  been  used  for 
smelting  purposes.  We  heard  that  young 
Swinburne  got  a mining  concession  from  the 
Ramaquaban  to  this  river,  but  lost  it  through 
not  being  content,  and  demanding  more, 
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Roads  very  bad.  We  pity  anyone  who 
should  attempt  to  travel  this  route  in  the 
wet  season.  In  the.  early  morning  frost  is 
on  the  ground,  and  the  landscape  now  is 
charming — fine  trees  of  many  varieties,  and 
grassy  and  shrub-clad  hills  crowned  with 
granite  blocks.  At  our  outspan  we  see  a 
fine  banyan-tree,  growing  among  the  rocks, 
and  observe  a variety  of  cactus-plants.  At 
the  Inquisi  river  we  found  a fine  running 
stream  of  water,  and  then  came  upon  five 
Dutch  waggons  encamped,  the  owners  of 
which  were  on  a shooting  expedition  with 
their  wives  and  children.  In  cases  such  as 
this  the  general  plan  is  to  select  a stand,  and 
enclose  the  waggons  and  cattle  in  a kraal. 
The  men  have  shooting  horses,  and  are 
generally  accompanied  by  a number  of  don- 
keys, which  are  used  as  carriers.  When  the 
game  is  brought  into  camp  the  women 
superintend  the  cutting-up  and  curing  of 
the  venison,  which  is  hung  in  long  strips 
from  the  branches  of  trees  or  lines  placed 
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for  that  purpose.  When  the  meat  is  well 
wind-and-sun-dried  it  is  packed  in  bags. 
The  merits  of  “ biltong  ” are  not  sufficiently 
known  and  appreciated.  It  is  admirable 
provender  for  a campaign.  The  Boers  in  a 
war  can  carry  a .quantity  of  this  light, 
nutritive  food,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  make 
their  patrols  without  the  encumbrance  of 
waggons . These  Dutch  hunters  are  on  their 
way  to  the  king’s  kraal — Buluwayo — where 
he  resides  ten  months  in  the  year.  Their 
object  is  to  ask  for  permission  to  hunt. 
We  afterwards  learned  that  leave  was  not 
granted,  and  were  not  surprised,  as 
several  hunters  had  destroyed  a large 
quantity  of  game,  making  no  use  of  the 
flesh,  merely  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
the  hides.  Certainly  there  was  some  rea- 
son for  putting  a stop  to  this  wholesale 
destruction. 

We  travel  on  through  charming  country 
with  a chain  of  hills  on  either  side.  Some 

of  the  hills  are  high  and  of  pyramid  shape, 
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with  a solitary  granite  block  at  the  top,  as 
if  to  put  a finishing  touch  to  the  work. 
This  is  not  only  a country  for  game  and 
stock,  but  unquestionably  one  also  for  ser- 
pents. We  came  suddenly  upon  the  dead 
body  of  a huge  grey  snake,  ten  feet  long, 
exhibited  publicly  as  a warning  to  the 
traveller.  The  country  which  we  are  now 
passing  through  was,  twenty -five  years  ago, 
occupied  by  the  Makobi  under  a chief  named 
Mahuka.  When  Moselekatze  made  war 
against  Sekomo  he  attacked  the  Makobis, 
killed  many  of  their  men  and  women,  and 
led  a large  number  of  the  children  into 
captivity.  Many  of  the  people  who  escaped 
took  refuge  with  Sekomo,  and  were  taken 
under  his  protection.  Wednesday,  25th 
May,  was  an  unlucky  day  for  us,  as,  in  the 
first  place,  we  lost  our  kettle — a serious  affair 
situated  as  we  were  ; then,  through  the  con- 
ductor going  away  hunting,  and  not  attend- 
ing to  his  duty,  the  oxen  pulled  the  waggon 
into  violent  collision  with  a kameel  doom 
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tree,  so  as  to  seriously  injure  our  tent.  Any 
injury  like  this  is  of  importance,  as  it  is  not 
merely  our  waggon,  but  our  home,  that  is 
damaged.  After  all  this  we  got  into  a dis- 
agreeable swamp,  and  the  poor  oxen  were 
seven  hours  in  the  yoke  before  we  were  ex- 
tricated. On  the  next  day,  the  26th  May, 
the  road  continued  bad,  but  we  could  not 
help  admiring  the  country,  and  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  fulfilled  all  the  require- 
ments necessary  for  stock-farming.  We 
were  still  going  on  between  ranges  of  hills, 
which  would  sometimes  be  about  a thousand 
yards  apart,  with  flat  country  between. 
Then  we  would  come  upon  level  country, 
with  hills  in  the  far  distance.  What  we 
specially  noticed  was  the  unoccupied  state 
of  the  country.  For  days  after  leaving 
Tati  we  met  no  sign  of  life,  and  then  came 
across  isolated  cattle-posts  and  some  culti- 
vated fields.  The  white  man’s  mission  is  to 
come  in  and  to  take  possession.  Six  hours 
trek  brings  us  to  Lee’s  old  farm,  now  in  the 
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occujDation  of  a Dutchman  named  Grief, 
who  is  breeding  donkeys  on  rather  a large 
scale,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  hunters, 
We  noticed  that  both  cattle  and  sheep  were 
doing  well  here. 
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We  are  now  only  sixty  miles  from  the 
king’s  kraal.  On  Saturday,  28th  May,  after 
having  completely  repaired  our  wagg’on,  we 
make  a fresh  start  and  find  the  pasturage 
not  so  good,  the  grass  being  of  a coarse 
wiry  nature.  The  scenery  continues  very 
beautiful  and  interesting.  We  pass  along 
between  hills  and  sometimes  have  to  go 
through  very  narrow  openings — in  one  in- 
stance of  thirty  feet,  in  another  of  forty  feet. 
Without  these  natural  passes  the  country 
would  be  a most  difficult  one  to  travel  over. 
The  variety  of  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and 
bushes  attracted  our  attention.  The  roads 
are  very  stony,  and  occasional  swamps  have 
to  be  crossed.  On  our  way  we  came  across 
the  spoor  of  a number  of  ex-policemen  of 
the  Bechuanaland  force,  who  were  on  their 
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way  to  Lobengula  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  F.  Johnson,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
concession.*  They  had  to  encounter  many 
hardships  and  had  much  difficulty  on  the 
road,  partly  caused  by  the  obstinacy  of 
donkeys,  who  would  not  keep  the  road,  and 
whose  erratic  proceedings  sometimes  obliged 
them  to  cut  down  a number  of  trees.  At 
this  time  we  were  going  over  very  rough 
roads  where  we  stuck  fast  twice  and  were 
only  able  to  get  out  by  using  two  teams. 

At  our  next  outspan  we  were  visited  by 
some  miserable-looking  Makalakas,  who  are, 
however,  better  cultivators  of  the  ground 
than  the  Matabeles.  We  purchased  mealies, 
beans,  and  ground  nuts  from  them  for  calico 
and  beads.  It  is  well  for  travellers  to  know 
that  a knowledge  of  the  fashionable,  and 
therefore  acceptable,  beads  is  of  very  great 
consequence.  Sixpenny  worth  of  them  will 
buy  more  than  twenty  shillings  in  coin. 


* This  was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  British  South  Africa 
Company. 
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Women  in  this  country  wear  bead  anklets 
largely,  having  their  legs  dressed  from  the 
ankle  up  with  nearly  a stocking  length  of 
these  favourite  ornaments. 

Passing  some  cultivated  land  prepared  for 
sweet  potatoes  and  ground  nuts,  we  found 
ridges  with  furrows  fifteen  inches  deep  and 
three  feet  wide,  meant  for  drainage  after 
heavy  rains.  Here  we  encountered  a very 
old  man,  about  ninety  years  of  age,  who, 
although  bent  nearly  double,  still  showed  the 
war-like  nature  of  his  people  by  tottering 
along  with  an  assegai  and  a knob-kerrie 
over  one  shoulder,  while  his  steps  were 
supported  by  means  of  a walking-stick  which 
he  carried  in  his  right  hand.  The  protea 
(sugar  bush)  and  the  wild  citron  grow  here, 
and  we  greatly  admired  the  bold  and  beauti- 
ful scenery.  One  hill  was  very  conspicuous, 
standing  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  as 
perfectly  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  coated  over 
with  cement.  On  the  29tli  May  we  crossed 
the  Sashani  and  had  to  ascend  a steep  hill 
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before  getting  to  the  river.  The  crops  are 
looking  well,  and  we  are  now  among  natives 
who  at  every  outspan  wait  upon  us  for  the 
purpose  of  barter.  We  proceed  on  through 
a fine  valley  well  supplied  with  water,  and 
between  mountains,  many  of  which,  being 
capped  with  granite,  have  the  appearance  of 
fortresses.  We  noticed,  however,  that  the 
pasturage  was  not  good  for  stock,  and  that 
the  white  ant  was  destroying  the  forest  trees 
of  the  country.  These  pests  also  get  into 
buildings.  Grain  and  tobacco  were  brought 
in  by  natives ; the  latter  was  by  no  means  of 
good  quality  and  would  only  do  for  our  boys. 
Dagha,  or  wild  hemp,  is  also  sold,  and  we 
noticed  with  pleasure  earthenware  jars 
which  were  really  well-made.  These  last 
are  excellent  for  cooking  purposes,  and  dried 
fruit  prepared  in  them  tastes  much  better 
than  when  cooked  in  an  iron  pot.  The 
natives  are  great  thieves,  and  travellers  have 
to  be  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  their 
depredations.  We  passed  some  Kafir  planta- 
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tions  and  several  fine  banyan  trees.  The 
pasturage  is  undoubtedly  poor  for  cattle. 
Here  the  sheep  brought  for  sale  were  fat- 
tailed and  bearing  black  wool.  One  of  us 
was  sitting  reading  with  spectacles  on  when 
a native  gazed,  lost  in  wonder,  and  standing 
in  one  position  for  two  hours.  The  sight  of 
a man  with  four  eyes  was  too  much  for  him. 

On  the  31st  May  we  passed  quartz 
reefs,  one  of  which  was  sixty  feet  across  ; 
but  we  dared  not  prospect  for  fear  of  being- 
reported  to  the  king.  We  now  passed  the 
River  Kumali,  in  which  there  was  abun- 
dance of  water.  It  is  reported  that  there 
are  crocodiles  here,  and  that  bathers  conse- 
quently require  to  be  careful.  It  is  notice- 
able that  these  reptiles  are  only  found  in 
the  rivers  which  run  to  the  eastward.  The 
next  streams  are  the  Slackengella  and  Um- 
gunin,  and  we  passed  several  very  good- 
looking  quartz  reefs.  The  country  here  is 
covered  with  scrubby  bush  and  mimosa. 
We  were  now  only  a short  distance  from  the 
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king’s  kraal,  and  walked  in  front  of  the  wag- 
gon to  the  top  of  a hill  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a good  view  of  the  country.  On  the 
way  we  were  surprised  to  find  nothing  but 
quartz,  and  could  trace  the  reef  for  a very 
long  distance.  On  the  next  rise,  forty  feet 
high,  we  found  we  were  on  another  mass  of 
quartz,  and  thinking  that  at  some  future 
day  there  may  be  a great  gold  mine  here, 
we  named  the  place  “ Beaconsfield  Reefs,” 
in  honour  of  one  of  Britain’s  foremost 
statesmen.  On  Wednesday,  1st  June,  we 
arrived  at  Buluwayo,  the  king’s  kraal,  and 
had  the  honour  of  meeting  and  conversing 
with  Lobengula.  He  was  very  affable,  and 
seemingly  pleased  to  see  us  when  we  went 
to  visit  him  at  his  kraal,  which  we  did 
immediately  on  our  arrival.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  five  or  six  hundred  cattle,  be- 
sides sheep  and  goats,  in  the  adjoining 
enclosure.  When  we  arrived  several  oxen 
had  been  killed  and  were  in  course  of  being 
cut  up.  This  kraal,  at  which  we  now  found 
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ourselves,  is  the  king’s  favourite  place  for 
receptions  when  matters  of  national  im- 
portance are  under  consideration  — what 
impi  is  to  go  out  on  a murderous  expedi- 
tion, &c.  Here  also  the  finest  medicines 
are  concocted,  and  the  king  is  “ doctored  ” 
by  the  war  doctor.  Strange  to  say,  this 
great  official  is  a Fingoe  from  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  the  only  native  who  is  allowed 
to  own  a waggon.  The  first , thing  we  did 
was  to  ask  for  leave  to  outspan,  in  ac- 
cordance with  custom.  So  soon  as  this 
permission  was  granted,  we  proceeded  to 
fence  our  waggon  and  to  make  a kraal  for 
the  cattle.  In  the  afternoon  we  called  on 
his  Majesty,  taking  care  to  arrive  after 
his  afternoon  sleep  was  over,  a fact  made 
known  by  his  appearing  in  front,  sitting 
upon  the  waggon  box.  Lobengula  seems 
to  have  a decided  preference  for  the  waggon 
to  the  hut.  One  of  his  favourite  queens 
is  always  in  attendance  upon  him  there, 
and  it  is  always  possible  to  tell  who  is  a 
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royal  wife  by  the  colour  of  her  beads,  and 
by  a small,  round  ornament,  made  of  some 
sticky  substance,  which  is  stuck  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  the  hair  having 
been  first  removed  by  a piece  of  g-lass 
which  is  used  for  shaving  purposes.  In  the 
king’s  enclosure  there  were  two  waggons, 
one  of  which  was  used  for  lumber.  The 
royal  huts  are  in  a part  of  the  kraal 
divided  off,  and  at  night  the  kraal  gate 
is  barred  up  with  poles,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  remain  inside  but  the  king’s 
household.  Lobengula  receives  his  visi- 
tors, seated  on  the  waggon  box,  and  ad- 
dresses them  from  this  eminence.  His 
costume  is  of  the  most  restricted  descrip- 
tion, consisting  merely  of  a band  around 
the  loins.  There  are  no  seats  provided 
for  visitors,  so  some  squat  on  the  ground 
among  the  manure,  others  on  skulls  of 
oxen,  while  some  find  seats  on  empty 
champagne  cases.  When  the  sun  is  hot, 
strangers  are  very  glad  to  find  shelter 
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under  the  poles  that  are  erected  for  the 
meat  to  be  placed  upon.  This  is  very  far 
from  being  pleasant,  as  very  often  blood 
and  objectionable  matter  drops  upon  your 
hat  and  clothes.  However,  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons,  and  if  you  want  an 
interview  you  must  bear  all  the  incon- 
veniences attendant  on  being  at  court. 
Afterwards  we  had  our  travelling  chairs 
with  canvas  backs  taken  up  to  the  kraal, 
and  when  the  day  was  hot  protected  our- 
selves with  umbrellas.  These  were  neces- 
sary, as  although  we  found  the  nights  cold, 
the  days  were  very  hot.  According  to 
custom,  visitors  have  first  to  shake  hands 
with  the  king,  and  after  some  conversation 
an  attendant  confronts  you  with  a can  and 
takes  a good  drink  of  Kafir  beer  from  it 
first  before  presenting  it  to  you.  This  is 
the  same"  custom  as  that  we  saw  adopted 
at  the  chief  Sechali’s,  and  is  of  course 
intended  to  indicate  the  absence  of  any 
treachery.  The  can  is  then  handed,  like 
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a loving-cup,  from  one  to  another,  and  on 
state  occasions  the  Indunas  are  allowed 
to  have  a pull  out  of  it.  For  the  enter- 
tainment of  visitors  a plate  with  fine 
English  salt  is  kept,  and  some  well-done 
roast  beef  broiled  by  the  royal  cook  is 
brought  forward  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  company.  Everyone  has  his  own 
knife,  and  by  means  of  it  helps  himself, 
and  when  the  only  dish,  that  containing 
the  joint,  is  emptied,  it  is  sent  away  for 
another  supply.  If  you  arrive  late  you 
may  be  a partaker  of  the  king’s  evening 
meal,  which  is  exceedingly  well  cooked  in 
immense  earthenware  jars  of  more  than 
four  feet  in  height.  Very  little  water  is 
put  in,  a lid  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  wet 
cow-dung  around  the  joint  of  the  cover. 
With  a very  slow  fire  the  meat  is  allowed 
to  steam  all  day,  and  when  taken  up  it  is 
always  well  cooked  and  generally  very 
tender.  There  are  always  Indunas  and 
hangers-on  to  be  fed,  as  well  as  the 
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women  of  the  royal  household,  who  never 
dare  to  eat  with  the  lords  of  creation. 
Representatives  of  different  towns  are 
allowed  to  have  huts  immediately  outside 
the  kraal  ; then  there  are  a number  of 
slave  hoys  and  favourite  dogs  to  be  fed. 
Every  day  three  oxen  are  killed,  and 
sometimes  sheep  and  goats  are  slaughtered. 
One  of  the  king’s  favourites  is  an  Angora 
ram,  presented  to  him  by  some  traveller, 
and  this  creature  has  a slave  boy  to  at- 
tend on  it. 

After  partaking  of  the  king’s  hospitality 
we  went  back  to  the  waggons,  and  soon  after- 
wards a man  arrived  with  a fat-tailed  sheep 
as  a present.  We  learnt  that  just  as  we 
arrived  a party  of  Germans  left  for  Pretoria. 
One  of  these  was  Mr.  Scholtz,  who  had  held 
a high  official  position  under  his  own  Go- 
vernment. The  object  of  their  visit  was  the 
same  as  ours — to  obtain  a concession  in 
Mashonaland — and  for  two  weeks  they  did 
their  best,  but  unsuccessfully.  We  felt 
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pleased  at  this  news,  because  the  success  of 
the  Germans  would  have  meant  our  failure. 
The  king’s  favourite  drink  is  champagne, 
and  consequently  most  travellers  take  two 
or  three  cases  as  a present  to  him.  When  it 
was  suggested  that  the  king  should  be  in- 
vited to  our  waggons,  one  of  our  party,  who 
assumed  knowledge  that  he  did  not  possess, 
ridiculed  the  idea  as  preposterous.  Never- 
theless, he  was  invited,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, came  down  in  state  with  a number  of 
his  followers,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
champagne  and  biscuits.  He  also  made  no 
difficulty  about  accepting  and  carrying  off 
all  that  remained  in  our  possession.  Not 
only  was  Lobengula  much  pleased  with  the 
visit,  but,  following  the  royal  example, 
queens,  members  of  the  royal  family,  In- 
dunas,  and  courtiers  waited  upon  us.  In 
xact,  we  were  besieged  with  beggars  of  the 
highest  class,  and  it  was  really  impossible 
to  satisfy  their  demands.  Some  of  them 
wished  to  barter,  and  one  of  the  articles  they 
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offered  was  crystallised  salt,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  a vlei  of  very  great  dimensions, 
described  as  quite  a day’s  journey  round. 
Two  of  the  old  residents  of  this  country  are 
Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  William  Tainton.  The 
latter  is  the  only  surviving  son  of  Mr.  Tain- 
ton  of  the  Peddie  division  (two  of  his 
brothers  were  killed  in  a Kafir  war),  and 
is  a trader  and  interpreter,  who  is  said  to 
possess  a good  deal  of  influence  with  the 
king.  He  and  three  others  have  obtained  a 
mineral  concession.  In  the  many  oppor- 
tunities we  had  of  learning  everything 
possible  about  the  country,  we  heard  some 
curious  snake  stories.  One  is  about  the 
king  before  he  was  anointed,  and  only  an 
Induna,  meeting  with  a monster  snake,  said 
to  have  been  about  sixty  strides  long.  Mr. 
Grief,  from  Marigwi,  said  that  on  one  of  his 
trading  expeditions  he  was  out  walking  and 
just  recovering  from  fever,  when  he  saw  a 
most  extraordinary-looking  snake,  the  head 
of  which  was  of  a very  vivid  blue — like 
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bluestone  ; six  inches  from  the  head  there 
was  a yellow  circle,  then  again  blue,  and  so 
on  alternately  yellow  and  blue.  Six  inches 
at  the  tail  were  blue,  and  the  snake  was  four- 
teen feet  in  length.  He  called  out  to  his 
boys  to  bring  the  guns,  but  before  they 
could  do  so  the  animal  escaped.  On  another 
occasion  he  came  across  another  snake 
marked  with  bands  of  blue  and  white.  King 
Lobengula  was  in  no  way  to  be  outdone, 
and  declared  that  he  had  seen  similar 
snakes,  only  much  larger.  In  fact,  he  had 
seen  them  over  one  hundred  feet  in  length. 
Some  of  those  his  Majesty  had  gazed  upon 
were  quite  red,  some  blue  and  black,  and 
others  yellow  and  black.  Tainton  reminded 
the  king  of  the  following  incident  : They 
were  sitting  on  the  ground  when  a very 
large  snake  was  seen  in  the  branches  of  the 
trees  immediately  overhead,  and  Tainton 
went  away,  remarking  that  the  wind  might 
blow  the  snake  down  on  them.  The  king 
did  not  stir,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
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snake  fell  in  his  lap,  when,  so  far  from 
Lobengula  being  afraid,  he  only  laughed, 
and  said,  “ It  won’t  bite  ; don’t  you  know 
these  snakes  are  spirits,  and  my  father’s 
spirit  is  in  one  of  them  to  this  day  ? ” It  is 
true  that  the  Matabeles  consider  certain 
snakes  sacred,  and  do  not  destroy  them,  so 
that  it  is  evident  we  have  the  ancient  ser- 
pent worship  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Lo- 
bengula as  king  is  supreme,  he  is  a king  of 
kings,  the  rain  falls  at  his  orders,  the  sun 
shines  because  he  exists,  and  without  him 
there  would  be  darkness.  There  is,  never- 
theless, a story  told  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  some  of  the  young  bloods  of  the 
kingdom  were  not  over-credulous,  as  it  is 
asserted  that  they  put  a snake  into  a kraal 
in  which  the  young  Lobengula  sat,  taking 
care  that  there  was  no  back-door  or  means 
of  egress.  The  great  monarch  was  in  a 
great  funk,  but  tackled  the  snake  and  killed 
it.  No  one  now  dare  try  any  such  practical 
joke.  He  has  become  a very  portly  man, 
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weighing  at  least  three  hundred  pounds. 
He  never  encumbers  himself  with  much 
clothing,  but  is  particular  always  to  wear  a 
hat,  and  in  cold  weather  wraps  himself  well 
up  in  a large  skin  kaross.  One  peculiarity 
about  the  religion  of  these  people  is  that  the 
rite  of  circumcision  is  only  practised  on 
members  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  at 
present  about  thirty  in  number. 

One  interesting  member  of  the  court  is 
William  the  war  doctor,  who  is  a Fingoe, 
who  once  lived  at  Newtondale,  in  the  Peddie 
division,  and  is  a son  of  Bolala,  brother  to 
the  chief  Taquin,  who,  forty  years  ago,  being 
charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  escaped, 
and  put  himself  under  the  leadership  of 
the  great  Moselekatzi,  who  conquered  all  the 
country  between  the  Vaal  and  Zambesi 
rivers.  Strange  to  say,  this  fighting  king 
was  at  one  time  desirous  of  settling  in 
Kaffraria,  and  actually  got  down  as  far  as 
Buntingville  to  spy  out  the  land,  when  he 
was  persuaded  to  return.  The  4th  of  June 
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found  us  waiting  anxiously  for  an  interview 
with  the  king,  when  we  could  ask  his  per- 
mission to  go  into  Mashonaland,  but  we 
learnt  that  he  was  very  busy  with  corre- 
spondence from  the  Administrator  of  Bechu- 
analand.  After  this  the  king  had  to  be 
“doctored.”  William,  the  war  doctor  was 
in  attendance  in  the  Buck  kraal  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  and  the  king  stood  upon  a 
wild  dog-skin  during  the  operation.  Hos- 
pitality to  us  was  not  forgotten,  and  orders 
were  duly  given  to  the  royal  cook  to  prepare 
meat  for  our  refreshment.  We  were  plenti- 
fully supplied,  and  had  also  abundance  of 
beer.  It  is  de  regie  for  guests  to  leave  no- 
thing unconsumed,  but  fortunately  there  are 
always  hangers-on  and  slave  boys  sufficient 
to  polish  every  plate  and  completely  exhaust 
the  contents  of  the  beer-can.  The  war 
doctor,  William,  has  married  one  of  the  sis- 
ters of  the  king,  and  has  seven  wives  in  all. 
He  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  is  very  fond  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  but,  indeed,  so  are  they 
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all.  The  queens  crave  for  it,  and  the  pro- 
clivity of  the  nation  for  strong*  drink  is 
evident.  In  conversation  with  William  we 
learnt  his  views  about  native  customs.  He 
told  us,  among  other  things,  that  marriages 
only  took  place  where  there  was  real  love, 
and  not  from  mercenary  motives.  The 
marriage  of  first  cousins  is  prohibited  under 
the  penalty  of  death.  It  is  strange  for  any- 
one accustomed  to  Kafirs  to  find  a Fingoe 
like  William  holding  a high  position,  as  the 
former  race  look  upon  the  latter  as  “ dogs,” 
and  hold  them  in  contempt. 

It  is  now  Sunday,  5th  June,  and  we  are  in 
hopes  of  approaching  the  king  on  Monday 
upon  the  subject  of  our  mission. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

We  had  been  staying  at  the  king’s  kraal, 
about  four  miles  from  Buluwayo,  but  got 
leave  to  see  the  latter  place,  and  proceeded 
there,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  the 
court  messenger  bearing  the  keys  of  the 
royal  palace  and  storehouses.  Buluwayo 
is  a cold,  black,  rocky  spot,  at  one  time 
thickly  timbered,  but  the  requirements  for 
building,  &c.,  are  so  great  that  a thick  forest 
soon  becomes  denuded.  The  king’s  house 
is  built  with  burnt  brick,  not  plastered,  and 
covered  with  thatch.  It  consists  of  two 
portions,  and  the  verandah  in  front  is  seventy 
feet  long.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  are  all 
composed  of  well-sifted  earth,  and  were  laid 
and  polished  by  no  fewer  than  three  hundred 
girls.  The  soil  from  ant-heaps,  brought  in 
lumps,  was  first  beaten  by  sticks  until 
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thoroughly  pulverised,  and  then  spread  as 
level  as  possible.  The  girls  then  took  water 
into  their  mouths  and  spat  it  out  on  the 
soil  until  it  was  so  moist  that  they  could 
work  it  with  their  hands,  then,  when  per- 
fectly smooth,  it  was  polished  beautifully. 
Blood  is  one  of  the  ingredients  used  for 
obtaining  a glaze.  As  the  polishing  pro- 
cess necessitates  very  hard  labour,  some  of 
the  young  girls  became  discontented  and 
struck  work,  but,  as  Lobengula  was  deter- 
mined to  make  even  the  ladies  obedient, 
when  this  rebellion  was  reported  to  him, 
he  gave  orders  that  they  were  to  be  put  into 
a kraal  and  each  furnished  with  a stick  and 
an  order  to  beat  the  others.  At  first  this 
was  looked  upon  as  fun,  but  it  soon  de- 
generated into  such  a fearful  fight  as  to 
horrify  a white  man,  who  became  a witness 
of  it.  At  his  intercession  the  combat  was 
put  an  end  to,  and  the  women  released. 
They  immediately  resumed  their  work  and 
finished  it  in  a satisfactory  manner.  So 
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strict  and  particular  is  the  king  that  when  it 
was  reported  to  him  that  some  of  the  bricks 
for  his  house  were  not  properly  burnt,  he 
compelled  one  unfortunate  Induna  to  test 
each  one  by  taking  two  up  in  his  hands  and 
swinging  them  violently  against  each  other, 
so  that  only  those  which  survived  the  con- 
tact could  be  used.  The  Matabele  nation 
under  Lobengula  are  about  one  hundred 
thousand  in  number,  and  the  army  is  about 
fifteen  thousand  strong.  They  are  armed 
with  guns,  axes  and  assegais,  but  their  supply 
of  ammunition  is  not  great,  and  they  could 
really  fight  better  and  do  more  execution 
with  the  ancient  weapons,  which  they  are 
accustomed  to,  than  with  guns.  They  think 
when  they  have  fire-arms  that  they  are  quite 
equal  to  other  men  who  bear  similar  arms, 
and  this  misplaced  confidence  makes  them 
fight  at  a terrible  disadvantage. 

But  now  to  describe  the  king’s  palace. 
Under  the  verandah  there  are  a number  of 
pigeons,  which  are  great  favourites  of  the 
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king,  who  is  indeed  very  fond  of  all  animals. 
When  the  door  was  opened  we  were  surprised 
to  see  a miscellaneous  collection  of  all  con- 
ceivable articles,  to  take  an  inventory  of 
which  would  he  a task  of  no  small  magnitude. 
Indeed,  the  royal  house  seems  to  be  used 
very  much  for  lumber  of  all  descriptions. 
There  are  several  good  pictures  on  the  walls, 
painted  by  Baines  and  other  artists,  and 
amongst  them  is  an  excellent  picture  of  Lo- 
bengula  himself.  The  first  thing  you  see  in 
a special  store-room  is  a great  armchair  with 
a brass  crown  on  the  top  of  the  back,  pre- 
sented by  Sir  John  Swinburne.  This  throne 
seems  never  to  be  used.  Then  there  are 
supplies  of  blankets,  clothing,  guns  of  all 
descriptions,  and  ammunition,  evidently  the 
accumulation  of  many  years.  There  is  also 
the  medicine  store.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
roof  of  the  building  is  that  the  rafters  are 
outside  the  thatch.  In  addition  to  the 
main  edifice  there  is  also  a waggon  house. 
The  walls  are  all  of  good  burnt  brick, 
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and  tlie  builder  was  an  old  Engdisli  sailor 
named  Halyet.  His  introduction  to  Bulu- 
wayo  and  the  king  was  caused  by  an  accident. 
It  seems  that  when  travelling  in  a waggon 
with  gunpowder  and  matches  there  was  an 
explosion,  and  poor  Halyet  was  thrown  out 
much  injured.  He  had  to  remain,  and 
turned  his  temporary  detention  into  per- 
manent residence.  He  is  known  to  every- 
body under  the  sobriquet  of  “ Johnny 
Mawby.”  The  building  of  the  palace  was 
duly  put  in  his  hands,  but  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  the  king  became  dis- 
satisfied at  occasional  long  absences  of 
Johnny.  The  latter  explained  that  these 
were  unavoidable,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  no  wife  and  being  forced  to  cook  his 
own  food.  At  this  time  it  happened  that  the 
death  of  a member  of  the  royal  family  was 
attributed  by  the  witch  doctor  to  a slave 
girl,  whom  he  smelt  out,  and  she  was  accord- 
ingly condemned  to  die.  “ No,”  said  the  king 
to  Johnny,  “ take  her  instead  as  your  wife.” 
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The  marriage  took  place  and  turned  out  very 
happily.  We  ourselves  can  hear  witness  to 
that  as,  having  occasion  to  pass  Johnny’s 
house,  we  saw  there  his  wife  and  children, 
who  appeared  prosperous  and  contented. 
Among  other  things  this  old  sailor  told  us  an 
amusing  anecdote  about  his  younger  days, 
when  serving  in  a man-of-war.  It  seems 
that  the  captain  when  ashore  saw  a boat’s 
crew  drinking  in  a licensed  house  instead  of 
remaining  at  their  post,  and  calling  for 
paper  wrote  a letter  to  the  first  lieutenant, 
which  he  instructed  them  to  deliver  to  that 
officer  when  they  went  on  board.  For- 
tunately they  found  out  that  it  ordered  them 
all  to  immediately  receive  a certain  number 
of  lashes.  Shortly  afterward,  they  met  some 
Jews,  who  were  always  anxious  to  get  on 
board  for  trading  purposes,  and  were  glad  to 
become  bearers  of  the  letter  in  order  to  have 
an  excuse.  Accordingly  they  went  off  im- 
mediately, but  as  soon  as  the  first  lieutenant 
had  read  the  peremptory  command  to  give 
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a dozen  lashes  to  the  bearers  he  put  the 
order  into  execution,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
and  explanations  of  the  Israelites.  When 
the  captain  came  on  board  and  heard  what 
was  done  he  was  so  afraid  of  the  civil 
authorities  that  he  ordered  the  anchor  to  be 
weighed  and  sailed  away  immediately. 

There  are  great  peculiarities  connected 
with  the  family  relations  of  the  king. 
The  people  choose  the  royal  wife,  and  her 
eldest  son  is  the  heir-appareiit.  If  she 
have  no  male  offspring  her  sister  can  be 
taken  to  wife  by  the  king,  and  her  son 
must  be  adopted  as  her  own  by  the  royal 
wife.  Lobengula’s  eldest  son,  born  to  him 
when  he  was  only  an  Induna,  and  not  yet 
king,  claimed  to  be  a prince,  and  when  the 
great  men  declined  to  accede  to  his  request, 
went  and  committed  suicide.  His  example 
was  followed  by  a sister,  who  considered 
she  was  slighted  by  not  being  allowed 
royal  rank.  Their  father  greatly  grieved 
both  over  the  death,  and  the  manner  of 
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tlie  death,  of  these  children.  As  Buluwayo 
contains  the  royal  kraal  it  is  the  chief 
town  of  Matabeleland.  The  population  is 
about  four  thousand,  and  this  includes 
three  hundred  fighting  men.  Of  course 
there  are  large  numbers  of  cattle  and 
small  stock.  There  are  a few  Angora 
goats,  but  these  do  not  seem  to  be  appre- 
ciated. The  front  entrance  is  through  the 
kraal  to  the  palace.  Adjoining  is  the 
great  square,  comprising  fifty  acres  of 
ground,  where  the  annual  dances  take  place. 
According  to  the  superstition  of  the  people, 
if  anyone  were  seen  to  remove  any  filth 
from  the  kraal  or  great  open  square  he 
would  be  presumed  to  do  it  for  purposes  of 
witchcraft,  and  his  life  would  be  in  danger. 
When  the  old  king  Moselekatsi,  reigned,  his 
town  was  also  called  Buluwayo,  but  when 
he  departed  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
the  old  town  was  deserted  and  a number 
of  things  had  to  be  buried  with  the  de- 
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Upon  our  return  to  tlie  king’s  kraal, 
Umvusha,  we  called  on  his  Majesty  to 
thank  him  for  allowing  us  to  see  over  his 
house,  and  the  usual  roast  meat  and  beer 
were  given  to  us.  We  lost  one  of  our 
best  horses  to-day  from  horse-sickness,  and 
were  therefore  glad  on  the  following  day, 
5th  June,  to  see  the  country  covered  with 
frost.  On  Monday,  5th  June,  we  had  an 
interview  with  the  king,  which  lasted 
two  hours  and  a half,  on  the  subject  of 
our  request  for  a mineral  concession.  Two 
Indunas  were  present,  and  this  was  un- 
fortunate for  us,  because  these  men  are 
always  suspicious  and  make  objections,  and 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  king  not  openly  to 
oppose  the  advice  of  his  responsible  ad- 
visers. The  truth  is  that  there  is  a large 
number  of  influential  people  opposed  to 
the  king,  and  he  is  obliged  to  be  very 
politic  and  careful.  One  argument  used 
was  that  there  was  really  no  gold  in 
Mashonaland  — “ Phillips  had  said  so,” 
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We  were  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  say 
that  in  reality  we  were  aware  that  Phillips’ 
party  had  found  gold.  After  the  conver- 
sation ended  without  any  result,  we  were 
invited  to  eat  and  drink  as  usual.  The 
royal  attendant  who  knelt  and  first  par- 
took of  the  beer  is  a great  favourite  of 
the  king,  and  consulted  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  household.  A royal  dance 
succeeded  and  closed  proceedings. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  here  is  the 
distance  from  water — three  miles.  We  have 
to  walk  in  the  morning  there  and  back  for 
our  bath,  which  is  very  enjoyable,  but  we 
have  to  be  careful  of  crocodiles.  The  corn- 
fields all  around  are  beginning  to  ripen  for 
harvest,  but  no  action  can  be  taken  until  the 
king’s  word  has  gone  forth  ordering  them 
to  reap.  The  time  of  full  moon  is  usually 
chosen.  All  over  the  kingdom  there  are 
spies  and  reporters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
the  king  acquainted  with  everything.  He 
is  consequently  well  aware  of  what  is  going 
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on,  even  to  trivial  details,  and  he  is  better 
able  to  administer  justice  and  settle  bis 
disputes  from  his  seat  on  the  waggon  box, 
where  be  listens  patiently  to  all  matters  of 
dispute  which  require  his  adjudication  or 
decision.  Of  course  there  are  innumerable 
cases,  and  his  time  from  morning  to  night  is 
taken  up  with  them.  On  one  occasion,  one 
of  the  slave  girls  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry 
the  royal  calabash,  appeared  before  the  king 
with  that  article  injured  and  partially  broken. 
Lobengula  turned  round  angrily  to  one  of 
the  Indunas  and  asked  him  if  he  had  broken 
the  calabash  ; the  man  said  that  he  had  not, 
but  he  would  find  out  who  had.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  returned  with  the  culprit. 
His  Majesty  asked  him  for  particulars  of  the 
breakage,  but  the  poor  culprit  was  too 
frightened  to  answer,  and  this  annoyed  the 
king  so  much  that  he  got  his  gun  and 
threatened  to  shoot  him  unless  he  spoke. 
This  unloosed  the  man’s  tongue,  and  elicited 
the  fact  that  he  was  in  love  with  the  slave 
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girl  and  courting  her  when  the  accident  took 
place.  The  king  then  ordered  one  of  the 
ears  of  this  man  to  he  cut  off  and  flung  to 
the  dogs,  which  was  done,  remarking  that 
these  appendages  appeared  to  be  no  use  to 
him.  Certainly  there  is  great  promptitude 
of  decision.  On  one  occasion  a regiment  in 
going  through  its  evolutions  did  not  give 
satisfaction,  so  the  king  in  a rage  brought 
out  his  shot  gun  and  fired  at  them.  They 
broke  ranks  and  ran  away  to  their  barracks, 
but  three  of  them  died  of  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  their  angry  ruler. 

During  our  visit  we  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  inspection  and  manoeuvring 
of  one  of  the  regiments.  The  men  wore  a 
kind  of  hood  or  mantle  made  of  black  ostrich 
feathers  and  a head-gear  composed  of  sable 
plumes.  Their  legs  were  ornamented  with 
pieces  of  skin  and  tails  of  small  animals. 
Each  man  bore  a shield  of  ox  or  cow  hide 
which  were  all  of  the  same  colour,  and  the 
hairy  side  was  always  made  to  face  the 
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enemy.  Assegais  and  sticks  of  various 
designs  formed  their  weapons.  During  the 
review  the  king  remained  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair, while  the  commander  of  the  regiment 
squatted  on  the  ground  beside  him  and 
communicated  the  king’s  orders.  Those 
soldiers  who  had  seen  active  service  or 
killed  any  persons  rushed  out  of  the  ranks, 
and  by  the  number  of  imaginary  stabs  they 
gave  indicated  the  number  of  persons  they 
had  killed.  This  regiment  was  called 
“Mabesis,”  styled  royal,  and  considered 
to  be  of  pure  Zulu  blood.  The  king  has 
always  one  thousand  fighting  men  ready  for 
any  emergency,  which  is  styled  his  own 
regiment.  Of  course  there  are  many  “ hot 
bloods  ” among  the  fighting  men,  and  some 
time  ago  the  permission  of  the  king  was 
asked  for  the  massacre  of  every  white  man 
in  his  territory.  Lobengula  replied  that  the 
number  in  Matabeleland  was  so  insignificant 
that  no  glory  could  accrue  from  murdering 
them,  but  that  if  they  really  wished  to  make 
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war  properly  they  must  go  up  to  Kimberley 
and  slaughter  them  there.  The  king’s  remarks 
and  decisions  frequently  show  considerable 
shrewdness,  as,  when  a man  came  to  com- 
plain that  his  brother  was  the  custodian  of 
his  late  brother’s  wife  and  family  and  stock, 
and  that  he  was  using  them  badly,  the  king 
said,  “ I will  not  decide  the  case  to-day,  as  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  you  want  the 
property  into  your  own  hands  for  your  own 
purposes.”  This  had  such  an  effect  that  no 
more  was  heard  of  the  matter.  Frivolous 
and  absurd  complaints  are  numerous.  When 
one  man  had  told  a story  about  being  an- 
noyed by  a big  black  snake — “ Go  home,” 
said  the  king,  “ catch  him  and  roast  him.” 
Lobengula  suffers  much  from  gout,  and  in  the 
attacks  is  restless,  the  one  foot  being  con- 
stantly moved  up  and  down.  He  is  a sensible 
man,  who  has  seen  and  talked  with  so  many 
white  people  and  had  opportunity  of  testing 
the  absurdities  of  native  superstition  so  much, 
that  it  is  very  probable  he  would  rule  much 
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more  on  civilised  principles  than  he  does 
but  that  he  fears  to  do  so,  as  the  people 
believe  in  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers 
and  are  wedded  to  their  savage  ideas  and 
rites.  The  king  himself  is  the  rain-maker 
and  has  to  use  a good  deal  of  prudence,  ob- 
serving the  indications  of  the  clouds  and 
prudently  delaying  sometimes  to  call  down 
rain  until  there  is  a reasonable  chance  of  its 
coming.  If  he  were  to  fail  very  much  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  people  would  not  .only 
desire,  but  attempt  to  obtain,  a successor. 

The  Matabeles  possess  the  usual  savage  in- 
stinct in  favour  of  war.  Their  desire  for  blood- 
shed is  great,  and  Lobengula  himself  has  been 
in  serious  frays.  He  bears  testimony  of  this 
by  a great  scar  on  his  neck,  which  is  the  re- 
mains of  a wound  which  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  He  and  his  people  are  eminently 
warriors,  and  leave  the  arts  of  peace  to  the 
Mashonas,  who  make  the  picks  used  in  agri- 
culture, and  also  the  assegais,  wood-axes, 
battle-axes,  knives,  and  pipes.  Whenever  a 
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commando  is  ordered  out  all  the  men  are 
doctored,  and  even  those  who  are  left  behind 
do  not  live  with  their  wives  until  the  com- 
mando returns  and  another  doctoring  takes 
place.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Matebeles 
are  by  no  means  fond  of  work,  and  only  culti- 
vate to  a comparatively  small  extent,  and  in 
this  they  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the 
Mashonas.  As  an  indication  of  the  great 
ferocity  of  the  king,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Lobengula  had  a favourite  sister,  with 
whom  he  was  brought  up  from  infancy. 
Nenuga  and  he  walked  and  conversed  to- 
gether when  children,  and  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  tenderly  attached  to  each  other. 
Nevertheless  when  Lobengula  became  king 
he  was  prejudiced  against  his  faithful  com- 
panion by  malicious  stories  which  charged 
her  with  witchcraft,  and  he,  consequently, 
put  her  to  death.  This  belief  in  witches  and 
the  superstitions  connected  with  it  are  awful 
curses,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  Chris- 
tianity. Constantly  frightful  deeds  of  in- 
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justice,  cruelty,  and  blood  are  being  perpe- 
trated, because  and  on  account  of  witch- 
craft. Some  time  before  our  visit  to  Mata- 
beleland,  a man  who  was  leading  a horse  fas- 
tened the  reins  round  his  waist,  when  some- 
thing startled  the  animal,  which  bolted  and 
dragged  him  to  death.  The  wife  and  sister 
happened  to  come  together  to  the  corpse, 
when  the  former  accused  her  sister-in-law  of 
having  caused  the  accident  by  witchcraft, 
rushed  at  her  with  a knife,  stabbed  her  to 
death,  and  then  immediately  afterwards  cut 
her  own  throat ! In  Moselekatzi’s  reign  a 
strong  commando  was  ordered  to  proceed, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  king,  to  the 
Zambezi,  but  some  of  the  Indunas  and  their 
followers  did  not  go,  but  entrenched  them- 
selves in  the  mountains,  which  so  enraged 
the  king  that  he  ordered  an  Impi  to  utterly 
exterminate  them,  and  this  command  was 
strictly  obeyed.  Thousands  of  men  have 
been  killed  in  the  same  way.  Even  the 
manner  of  slaughtering  the  lower  animals  is 
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barbarous.  A sheep  is  killed  by  being 
pierced  by  an  assegai  behind  the  shoulder, 
and  the  thrust  is  made  violently  in  order  to 
reach  the  heart.  The  cattle  are  cut  up  in 
the  kraal  and  placed  upon  a platform  sup- 
ported by  poles  erected  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  butchers  carrying  the  meat  invari- 
ably salute  the  king  by  a certain  form  of 
words  whenever  he  is  present.  When  all 
the  meat  has  been  brought  a division  is 
made — one  hind  quarter,  shoulder  blade,  and 
one  flank  is  given  to  the  head  men  of  each 
kraal  under  whose  charge  the  cattle  slaugh- 
tered had  been  grazing.  The  king  is  very 
liberal  in  giving  away  meat  to  strangers — 
black  or  white — who  may  be  present,  and  it 
is  said  has  never  refused  applications. 

After  the  death  of  Moselekatzi  there  was 
a president  in  the  country  for  two  years  pre- 
vious to  Lobengula  ascending  the  throne. 
Umhlata  is  the  great  man  next  to  the  king, 
and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  monarch  he 
would  fill  the  gap  until  the  successor  was 
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chosen.  Intogaloo  and  his  brother,  Bagnen- 
gewani,  come  next.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  men  possess  very  great  influence,  and 
they  are  not  liable  to  be  accused  of  witch- 
craft, because  supporters  of  the  present 
Government ; and  whatever  they  do,  therefore, 
is  looked  upon  with  no  suspicion  and  con- 
sidered to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 
They  rank  next  to  the  king  and  are  ad- 
dressed by  royal  titles.  A time  had  now 
come  when  we  were  very  anxious  to  have 
an  answer  to  our  request  for  a concession. 
In  an  interview  with  Bagnengewani  he 
held  out  very  little  hope  to  us  of  a favourable 
answer.  We  determined,  however,  to  do 
everything  possible  to  obtain  our  request. 
The  Induna  in  charge  of  the  royal  town  of 
Buluwayo  called  upon  us,  and  we  had  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a great-coat  which  he  asked 
for  ; then  came  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lo- 
bengula,  who  had  big  feet,  wanted  a pair 
of  boots  and,  in  consequence  of  having  lived 
at  a mission  station,  was  dressed  in  the  Euro- 
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pean  style  and  wore  a pink  print  dress.  She 
demanded  a pair  of  boots,  and  was  satisfied 
with  strong  men’s  Number  7 size,  which 
seemed  to  suit  her  very  well.  These  were 
obtained  from  the  stock  of  one  of  the  traders, 
and  two  sheep  were  asked  for  them,  but  the 
princess  haggled  over  this,  and  at  last  a 
bargain  was  struck.  We  were  surprised 
at  the  immense  feet  of  this  scion  of  a 
royal  house,  as  the  small  feet  and  hands  of 
thoroughbred  colonial  Kafirs  is  a subject 
of  remark. 

We  heard  anecdotes  of  Baines,  the  artist 
and  traveller,  and  of  several  other  well- 
known  people  who  had  visited  this  out-of- 
the-way  region.  Poor  Baines  was  an  ex- 
cellent, unselfish  man,  who  never  made 
provision  for  a rainy  day.  “ Sufficient  for  the 
day  was  the  evil  thereof,”  was  his  motto. 
He  used  to  travel  about  lightly  clad  in  a 
pair  of  one-and-sixpenny  pants  and  a cotton 
shirt.  He  was  slightly  eccentric,  and  on 
one  occasion,  having  a cold,  thought  a little 
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brandy  would  do  him  good,  but  before  he 
drank  it  set  it  on  fire.  Old  Moselekatzi  was 
present  watching  proceedings,  and  after 
witnessing  the  wonderful  draught  rejoiced 
to  find  his  friend  was  fireproof  and  did  not 
fall  down.  Sandy  Brown  was  a well-known 
character,  who  shot  birds  and  sent  them  to 
Europe  for  collections,  where  they  fetched  a 
good  price.  One  day  after  finishing  his 
work  he  returned  to  his  waggon,  followed  by 
his  Kafir  boy,  and  after  a little  time  had 
elapsed  was  surprised  that  his  attendant  did 
not  arrive.  He  went  to  look  for  him  and 
found  his  remains  mangled  by  a lion.  He 
shot  the  wild  beast,  and  congratulated  him- 
self upon  the  discrimination  of  the  animal  in 
preferring  a black  man  to  a white.  The  same 
man  at  another  time  had  a narrow  escape. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  out  courting  at  Tati, 
and  the  room  in  which  he  and  the  fair  lady 
of  his  love  were  talking  was  one  in  which 
his  mother-in-law  was  lying  asleep  with  two 
of  her  children.  Unfortunately  the  window 
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was  open,  and  the  lovers  were  startled  by 
some  intruder  leaping  in.  Brown  jumped 
up  for  his  assegai  and  made  a thrust  at  the 
stranger.  Up  jumped  a large  tiger,  and  in 
doing  so  tumbled  over  Brown,  the  lady,  and 
the  light.  The  two  former  lay  perfectly 
still,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  that  would 
have  been  of  any  use.  This  lasted  some 
time,  until  at  length  they  mustered  courage 
to  strike  a light,  when  they  found  the  un- 
welcome intruder  had  disappeared,  having 
made  his  exit  through  the  window.  It 
seems  that  a cat  had  been  lying  on  the 
inner  sill,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  this 
most  unexpected  visit. 

In  connection  with  the  religion  of  this 
people  we  obtained  a good  deal  of  informa- 
tion. It  seems  that  at  one  time  the  Matabele 
were  very  particular  in  observing  a holiday 
at  each  new  moon,  when  they  rested  from 
any  labour,  and  prayer  and  sacrifice  were 
offered  by  the  high  priest.  Umhlata  is  the 
name  of  the  man  who  now  holds  that  office. 
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Cattle  and  goats  are  driven  into  a kraal  ; 
the  king  and  priest  enter,  and  the  latter 
offers  up  a prayer  to  their  forefathers  and  to 
the  G-reat  Spirit,  asking  for  a blessing.  Then 
a man  is  selected  to  slaughter  the  animals; 
they  are  skinned  and  prepared  for  use,  hut 
on  no  consideration  can  any  one  partake  of 
the  meat  until  twenty-four  hours  have 
elapsed,  so  as  to  give  the  spirits  ample  time 
to  select  any  one  of  the  joints.  As  the 
departed  are  very  considerate  there  are  the 
materials  for  an  ample  feast  left  to  the 
believers.  In  some  places  an  attempt  is 
made  to  refresh  the  spirits  with  a good 
drink  of  beer,  and  certain  vessels  are  left  at 
selected  places  filled  with  the  choicest  brew. 
In  this  case  there  are  always  hypocrites 
ready  to  trade  on  the  credulity  of  the  people, 
who  drink  the  liquor  themselves  and  pretend 
that  the  spirits  have  done  so.  The  religion 
of  this  people  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Spiritualists.  They  are  always  invoking 
the  spirits  of  the  departed,  and  believe  in 
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them  implicitly  and  make  them  cuttus,  the 
religion  of  the  nation. 

They  are  not  a whit  more  superstitious  than 
table-rappers  and  furniture-movers  of  this 
enlightened  generation  in  Europe  and 
America.  We  were  given  to  understand 
that  at  one  time  their  religion*  was  so  strict 
that  everyone  who  did  not  attend  to  it 
adequately  was  put  to  death. 
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Father  Prestage,  head  of  the  Jesuit  Mission, 
called  upon  the  king  to-day.  He  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  open  a new  mission. 
His  order,  generally  so  successful  all  over 
the  world,  has  failed  to  gain  a convert  to 
Christianity  in  this  country,  and  the  reason  is 
a very  simple  one.  No  commoner’s  life  would 
be  safe  if  he  professed  the  white  man’s  reli- 
gion. They  are  besottedly  attached  to  their 
own  “ Spiritualism,”  and  of  such  a truculent 
and  bloodthirsty  character  as  to  make  con- 
version and  martyrdom  synonymous.  It  may 
be  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  Christianity 
that  Divine  Providence  is  fast  opening  up 
Africa,  and  Christianity  will  yet  trium- 
phantly enter  through  the  golden  gates 
which  will  soon  be  thrown  open. 

a 
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Some  customs  of  the  people  are  peculiar. 
We  had  understood  that  no  persons  drank 
milk,  but  found  that  we  were  quite  mistaken 
— boys  and  girls  take  sweet  milk,  but 
grown-up  persons  restrict  themselves  to  that 
which  is  soured  by  remaining  in  a calabash 
or  sack.  Snake  collectors,  as  well  as  bird 
collectors,  hunt  in  this  country,  and  we  were 
amused  at  a story  told  of  several  English- 
men, who,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
insects,  snakes,  &c.,  as  well  as  for  refresh- 
ment, purchased  no  fewer  than  130  bottles 
of  Three  Star  brandy — all  they  could  pro- 
cure— at  a cost  of  £1  per  bottle.  Unfortu- 
nately, after  a time  all  was  consumed,  except 
that  in  which  the  spiders,  serpents,  and 
other  noxious  animals  were  entombed,  and 
yet  several  of  the  party  earnestly  wanted  a 
drink.  They  tried  the  experiment  of  whether 
or  not  the  liquor  was  dangerous  upon  one  of 
their  companions,  and  finding  that  he  came 
scatheless  out  of  the  ordeal,  went  on  using  it 
up.  One  of  their  number,  innocent  of  what 
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lie  had  been  drinking,  was  awfully  sick 
when  an  explanation  was  given. 

A curiosity  that  came  under  our  notice  is 
a large  stone,  about  twenty  feet  above  ground, 
ten  feet  in  width  and  flat  on  the  top,  situate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Daka  river.  On  the 
front  of  this  great  slab  is  carved  a man’s 
foot,  and  the  footprints  of  a lion  ; while  on 
the  side,  carved  to  a depth  of  about  one-and- 
a-half  inches,  are  the  footprints  of  various 
animals.  Of  course  this  is  a chance  which 
superstition  cannot  lose,  and  accordingly  it 
is  worshipped  as  a god.  We  noticed  that 
although  the  Mashonas  are  a down-trodden 
and  subject  race,  they  have  much  more 
elevated  notions  of  religion  than  the  Mata- 
bele,  as  they  believe  in  an  unseen  God  who 
knows  everything.  They  spoil  this,  how- 
ever, by  the  silly  statement  that  this  god 
lives  in  a cave. 

The  Matabele  are  such  ferocious  savages 
that  human  life  is  held  very  cheap  among 
them.  Instances  occur  of  men,  women,  and 
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children  of  an  entire  township  being  killed 
for  the  fault  of  the  Induna,  or  of  one  man 
among  them. 

We  had  more  than  one  interview  with 
the  king,  and  he  always  received  us  with 
courtesy  and  hospitality.  On  one  occasion 
we  had  to'  wait  three  hours,  as  he  was  very 
busy  making  up  medicine  for  the  nation, 
and  purifying  himself  with  soap  and  water. 
From  our  observations,  we  thought  favour- 
ably of  Lobengula.  There  is  undoubtedly 
much  dignity  and  patience,  combined  with 
firmness,  in  his  character.  The  greatest 
respect  and  fear  are  manifested  towards  him 
at  his  court.  You  see  messengers  and  com- 
plainants coming  and  going  all  day  long, 
and  one  is  struck  by  the  humiliating  attitude 
of  those  who  approach  the  king.  They  bow 
almost  to  the  ground,  and  in  this  position 
approach  his  Majesty.  Complaints  are 
quickly  heard  and  promptly  decided  upon. 
The  men  who  were  captured  as  boys,  and 
received  into  the  nation,  can  get  permission 
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to  seek  service  out  of  Matabeleland,  but  the 
Matabele  themselves  cannot  obtain  this 
privilege.  The  great  queen  did  us  the 
honour  of  visiting  us  one  day  accompanied 
by  two  other  queens,  and  graciously  pre- 
sented us  with  a couple  of  bangles. 

After  various  interviews,  and  much  con- 
sumption of  beef  and  Kafir  beer,  we  saw  the 
king  alone,  and  we  soon  afterwards  got  the 
permission  we  asked  for : to  go  and  prospect. 
We  were  just  about  to  start,  when  news 
came  in  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  queens  at 
Buluwayo,  and  a three  days’  mourning  was 
ordered.  Fortunately  we  had  finished  our 
business,  and  were  not  required  to  wait. 
We  had  heard  a good  deal  during  our 
enforced  residence  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  this  Matabele  nation,  and  were  told 
many  illustrative  anecdotes.  The  power  of 
the  king  is  certainly  on  some  occasions 
limited.  Once,  for  instance,  when  he  went 
out  to  hunt,  thousands  of  people  followed 
him  and  forced  him,  against  his  will,  to  come 
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back.  At  another  time  the  king  was 
amusing  himself  watching  a number  of  boys 
fighting  and  desired  that  they  should  not  be 
disturbed,  but  ten  Indunas  immediately 
disarmed  them  and  put  an  end  to  the  fray. 
We  were  told  that  some  time  before  the 
women  of  a town  had  invited  the  king  to  come 
to  a big  dance,  and  on  his  not  arriving  rushed 
off  and  appeared  in  his  presence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  him  to  go.  He  got  out  of 
the  difficulty  by  making  out  that  a mistake, 
and  consequent  confusion,  had  occurred 
about  the  day  of  invitation. 

The  names  of  certain  rivers,  so  far  as 
we  could  get  information,  are  as  follows  : 
— Imperkiss,  and  Umnzoma,  and  Inku- 
inkuis  flow  into  the  Guar  ; the  Sango, 
Nongo,  and  Gualo  are  feeders  of  the 
Shangan ; the  Kleague  and  the  Bembisi 
run  into  the  Sebaque  ; the  Setaque  Umn- 
yato  flow  into  the  Umfuli,  and  this  last 
river  into  the  Zambesi  ; Hanyana  or  Pan- 
yama  flows  into  the  Zambesi.  Of  course  there 
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are  many  rivulets  unnamed.  There  are 
several  missionaries  of  the  London  Society, 
who  have  been  stationed  for  more  than 
twelve  years  in  this  country.  They  are 
qualified  doctors,  and  one  of  them  is  a great 
believer  in  homoeopathy.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Sykes  has  been  twenty-nine  years  in  Mata- 
beleland,  and  it  is  said  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  king  was  listening  to  him, 
he  adverted  to  God  being  the  King  of 
kings.  It  is  said  that  as  Lobengula  takes 
this  title  to  himself  he  did  not  wish  the 
people  to  hear  any  more  on  this  subject, 
and  accordingly  called  out,  “ Sykes,  the 
spokes  of  your  waggon  wheels  are  loose,” 
which  had  the  desired  object  of  taking  off 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Catholics  had  a mission  under  F ather 
Depelohin,  who  unfortunately  broke  his  leg 
and  returned  to  Belgium.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Fathers  Prestage  and  Boom, 
who  stationed  themselves  at  old  Buluwayo. 
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There  was  another  mission  of  the  same 
order  at  Tati  under  Father  De  Wet,  who 
one  day  missed  his  dog’  which  had  been 
running  behind  him,  to  find  that  it  had 
been  seized  and  slain  by  a lion.  This 
gentleman  was  unfortunately  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  when  on  his  way  from 
the  Blue  Jacket  reef  to  Tati.  We  find  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  prejudice  against 
Dutchmen  amongst  the  Matabele.  It  is 
said  that,  unlike  the  English,  they  do  not 
give  presents,  and  that  some  time  ago 
three  hundred  horses,  guaranteed  to  be 
salted,  were  sold  by  Dutchmen  for  a large 
number  of  oxen,  but  that  the  horses  died 
and  the  people  who  sold  them  have  not 
been  seen  again.  So  bad,  consequently,  is 
the  feeling,  that  when  three  Dutchmen 
arrived  this  morning  one  of  the  Indunas 
said  that  he  would  like  to  cut  their  throats. 
The  post  arrives  once  a fortnight,  on 
Tuesdays,  and  is  conveyed  from  Shoshong 
by  runners,  and  each  hunter  and  trader 
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resident  here  pays  three  guineas  per  an- 
num towards  the  expenses. 

It  is  Thursday  the  16th  June,  and  fine 
weather  for  a start.  We  have  said  good- 
bye to  the  king,  who  was  very  friendly, 
and  wished  us  good  luck.  Away  we  go 
again  for  El  Dorado,  and  find  the  first 
part,  of  the  journey  over  a deep  sandy 
road.  A native  town  had  to  be  passed 
which  contains  aristocratic  or  full-blooded 
Zulus.  They  came  out  to  look  at  us, 
seemed  no  way  the  better  for  heavy  beer- 
drinking, and  some  of  them  tried  to  steal 
one  of  our  dogs.  They  are  an  ill-con- 
ditioned set  of  people,  and  some  months 
after  we  passed,  the  Protestant  bishop, 
Knight  Bruce,  had  to  ride  for  his  life  away 
from  them.  We  now  passed  through  well- 
wooded  country,  with  good  pasturage  but 
no  game.  Occasional  corn-fields  were  seen. 
We  passed  a town  named  Imduba,  which 
had  been  dismantled  in  consequence  of 
the  site  being  considered  unhealthy.  The 
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country  is  full  of  quartz  and  we  passed 
several  promising  reefs.  On  Saturday, 
18th  June,  we  arrived  at  Inyatani,  the 
leading  station  of  Mr.  George  Martin, 
whose  wife  is  the  granddaughter  of  Mr. 
Montgomery,  a settler  of  1820,  who  founded 
Burghersdorp.  They  received  us  very  hos- 
pitably, and  it  was  pleasant  to  get  butter 
and  vegetables  after  our  long  abstinence 
from  them.  They  have  a good  garden, 
and  everything  grows  well,  but  stock  does 
not  answer  well  at  this  place.  We  found 
several  wild  fruits  of  the  country  whose 
qualities  recommend  them  for  acclimatisa- 
tion in  the  Colony.  Matabeleland  is  famous 
for  its  honey,  and  we  saw  a very  small 
bee,  not  much  bigger  than  a flea,  which 
makes  honey  of  a rich  and  excellent  quality. 
The  Martins  say  that  they  prefer  the 
country  to  the  Free  State,  and  do  very 
well  in  it.  The  Matabeles  will  not  culti- 
vate, but  the  Mashonas  are  a most  in- 
dustrious people,  and  produce  large  quanti- 
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ties  of  grain  and  vegetables.  Unfortunately 
at  the  present  time  a marauding  expedition 
has  gone  out  to  rob  and  murder  those  in- 
offensive people.  Surely  these  raids  are 
so  terrible  that  they  cry  to  Heaven  for 
vengeance.  This  place  was  at  one  time 
old  Moselekatzi’s  headquarters  until  he  re- 
moved to  Buluwayo.  A tree  is  noticeable 
here,  called  “ bus,”  whose  bark  is  much 
better  for  tanning  purposes  than  that  of 
the  mimosa.  We  saw  beautifully  prepared 
hides  and  skins.  The  petticoats  of  the 
women  of  cowhide  look  exactly  like  some 
imported  cloth  at  a distance.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  even  in  very  cold  weather 
the  women  of  the  greatest  rank  are  but 
scantily  clad.  The  queens  of  Lobengula, 
for  instance,  in  addition  to  petticoats  only 
wore  a square  of  blue  cotton  stuff  over 
the  shoulders,  and  round  the  loins  a strip 
of  the  same  material.  Of  course  there  are 
bead  ornaments,  and  we  must  not  forget 
the  crown,  of  some  gummy  substance  and 
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the  size  of  a five-shilling  piece,  stuck  at 
the  back  of  the  head. 

The  guides  sent  by  the  king,  who  are 
in  reality  spies  to  watch  us,  arrive  and 
demand  that  an  ox  should  be  killed  for 
them,  as  they  are  carnivorous  animals, 
not  accustomed  to  live  on  Kafir  corn 
and  mealies.  They  are  very  exacting  and 
evidently  determined  to  get  everything  they 
can.  We  march  along  with  a good  many 
camp  followers,  who  travel  with  us  for  the 
sake  of  the  venison  they  get.  At  each  halt- 
ing place  the  meat  is  cut  into  strips,  placed 
upon  sticks,  and  fires  put  underneath  to 
smoke  and  dry  it.  The  natives  fight  over  a 
piece  of  meat  like  dogs,  and  go  to  their 
homes  as  soon  as  they  have  collected  as 
much  as  they  can  conveniently  carry.  The 
waterbuck  in  this  country  resembles  a 
donkey  very  much  in  size  and  appearance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  horns,  which  are 
large  in  proportion  to  his  body.  We  passed 
over  some  old  rice-fields,  and  must  observe 
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that  the  rice  grown  by  the  Mashonas  is  to 
our  taste  more  palatable  than  that  imported. 
Here  unquestionably  there  were  once  in- 
dustrious harmless  people  utterly  destroyed 
and  carried  into  captivity  by  the  blood- 
thirsty Matabele.  Immense  crops  could 
be  raised  in  the  Zambesi  regions.  As  it  is, 
the  writer  of  this  has  ridden  over  thirty 
miles  of  rice-fields.  The  natives  plant  by 
digging  round  holes  from  about  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  about  two  feet 
across  ; six  or  seven  grains  of  rice  are  placed 
in  each  hole.  In  the  rainy  season  these 
holes  retain  sufficient  moisture  to  enable  the 
seed  to  grow  and  attain  maturity.  We 
passed  several  quartz  reefs,  and  when  camp- 
ing out  on  the  14th  July,  some  Mashonas 
rushed  into  camp  declaring  that  they  had 
seen  a lion.  All  hands  went  out  and 
discovered  his  spoor,  but  we  were  not 
afterwards  troubled  by  him.  We  had  now 
some  difficulty  in  crossing  rivers,  and  at  one 
stream  had  to  go  considerably  out  of  our 
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way,  and  make  approaches  to  the  drift  so  as 
to  enable  the  waggons  to  cross.  During 
the  day — 15th  July — we  shot  one  harte- 
beest,  three  roan  antelopes,  and  one  reed 
buck.  Two  men  lost  their  way,  and  were 
very  glad  when  they  at  last  saw  the 
waggons  and  reached  their  travelling  home. 
On  Saturday,  16th  July,  a number  of 
Mashonas  offered  us  curios,  and  a quill  of 
gold  washed  in  the  river  Comzesoe.  They 
also  got  alluvial  in  the  Imyani  and  G-ansyani 
rivers,  where  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  there 
is  white  quartz  with  gold  visible  in  it. 

We  passed  a Mashona  village,  where  the 
people  lived  in  huts  and  caves.  The  women 
and  children  were  extremely  timid,  and  all 
the  people  had  a wretched  hunted  down 
look,  as  they  never  know  when  they  may  be 
attacked  by  the  bloodthirsty  Matabele.  One 
thing  that  surprised  us  very  much  was  the 
miserable  way  in  which  the  people  were 
clothed  in  very  cold  weather.  It  is  rare  to 
find  a Mashona  who  has  not  part  of  his  body 
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burned  from  lying  too  close  to  a fire,  and  it 
is  wonderful  that  they  do  not  make  some 
sort  of  karosses  or  coverings  of  skin  for 
themselves.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  a 
Mashona  blacksmith  at  work,  beating  and 
welding  iron.  The  tools  used  were,  a tongs, 
a piece  of  the  bark  of  a tree  doubled  in  the 
centre,  a piece  of  iron  bent  at  one  end  for 
stirring  up  the  charcoal.  The  smith,  stand- 
ing by,  gave  directions  where  to  strike  and 
when.  The  striker  used  a round  piece  of 
granite  about  ten  pounds  in  weight  as  a 
hammer.  This  was  applied  with  both  hands 
and  with  great  effect  upon  the  heated  iron.  I 
noticed  that  the  smith  had  an  iron  hammer, 
about  four  lbs.  in  weight,  of  his  own  manu- 
facture. The  bellows  was  constructed  from 
two  kids’  skins — the  neck  part  of  each  skin 
was  left  open.  The  operator  held  the  necks 
one  in  each  hand,  rapidly  moving  his  hands 
up  and  down,  which  gave  sufficient  blowing 
power  to  make  the  charcoal  burn  up  and 
heat  the  iron.  In  this  home-made  bellows 
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there  was  a wooden  tube  or  pipe  attached  to 
one  leg  of  each  skin,  then  connected  with  a 
clay  pipe,  which  conveyed  the  draught  to  the 
charcoal.  The  anvil  used  was  a granite 
block.  Each  of  the  three  men  who  took 
part  in  the  smithing  work  wore  a small 
covering  of  grass  on  his  head.  There,  in  a 
mountain  stronghold  and  within  a cave,  this 
strange  sight  had  a weird  and  extraordinary 
appearance  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  poor 
Mashonas  perched  up  in  this  natural  fortress 
always  keep  a sentinel  on  the  look  out  for 
the  dreaded  Matabele.  They  have  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  there  the  cultivation 
takes  place  of  mealies,  Kafir  corn,  and  a 
grain  like  the  latter,  but  perfectly  white  and 
flat.  On  Monday,  18th  July,  we  had  arrived 
so  far  in  the  country  that  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  our  waggons  for  fear  of  the  tsetse  fly, 
always  fatal  to  cattle.  We  shot  this  day 
two  liartebeest,  one  roan  antelope,  and  later 
on  a bustard,  eland,  and  a sable  antelope.  It 
was  interesting  to  notice  the  banana  grow- 
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ing  wild  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  we 
were  pleased  to  be  able  to  purchase  lemons. 
The  hills  where  we  are  at  present  are  named 
Zebamziaua,  and  from  a conversation  be- 
tween Malabama  and  one  of  our  party,  which 
was  interpreted  to  us,  we  learnt  that  some 
time  ago  one  of  Lobengula’s  marauding 
parties  defeated  the  Mashonas  here  and 
pursued  them  to  a hole  or  cave,  where  they 
took  refuge,  then  burned  them  out  and 
cruelly  stabbed  to  death  with  assegais 
seventy  men  and  women,  while  they  took 
the  children  captive.  Plenty  of  game  we 
got  on  the  19th  July,  two  quaggas, 
three  roan  antelopes  and  one  hartebeest. 
Seventy  meat  carriers  bore  the  spoil  to  the 
camp. 

On  Wednesday,  20th  July,  we  discovered 
an  old  ruin,  and  in  another  direction  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  furnace  were  seen, 
where  iron  stone  had  been  smelted.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  there  were  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries in  this  kingdom  of  Monomotopa 
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“ rich  in  gold  ” in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Portuguese  themselves  must  have  visited 
various  portions  of  it,  and  probably  carried 
on  trade  ; then  there  are  the  ancient 
Phoenicians  who  built  “ Zembabye  ” and 
similar  places.  On  Thursday,  21st  July,  we 
determine  to  proceed  on  horseback,  carrying 
meat  supplies  with  us.  We  notice  many 
old  shafts  where  gold  was  worked  for  in 
former  times.  We  are  now  in  the  country 
of  the  elephant  and  of  the  wild  ostrich.  We 
find  the  nest  of  one  of  the  latter,  with  no 
fewer  than  twenty  eggs  in  it.  On  Friday, 
21st  July,  it  is  reported  to  us  by  one  of  our 
Mashona  guides  that  there  is  gold  in  the 
valley  Sayonka  and  neighbourhood,  and  we 
panned  some  of  the  ground  pointed  out  to 
us  as  gold-bearing,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  any.  Saturday,  24th  July,  travelled 
over  very  hilly  country  with  beautiful  and 
well- watered  valleys.  In  this  Mashona 
country  we  learn  of  certain  peculiarities  of 
the  people,  which  does  not  make  it  at  all 
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surprising  that  there  should  be  no  cohesion 
among  them,  and  that  consequently  they 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Matabeles.  It 
appears  that  when  in  one  district  there  had 
been  very  good  crops,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  those  who  have  been  less  prosperous  to 
attack  the  fortunate  ones  with  a view  to 
plunder.  There  is  no  unity  or  aspiration 
for  combined  action  to  insure  protection. 

Messengers  come  down  from  the  Mashonas 
on  the  hill  inquiring  who  we  are,  and,  in 
reply,  we  send  a message  of  peace.  Upon 
this  several  of  them  arrived  at  our  camp, 
and  when  they  saw  the  Matabeles  were 
evidently  afraid.  Afterwards  some  mealies 
and  a quill  of  gold  were  bought  for  barter. 
The  Portuguese  have  evidently  washed  for 
gold,  or  at  least  purchased  it  within  a com- 
paratively recent  period,  and  the  natives 
speak  well  of  them.  We  are  greatly  hindered 
from  getting  valuable  information  by  the 
presence  of  the  Matabele  spies.  Among 
some  of  the  Mashonas  who  visited  us  and 
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saluted  us  with  hand-shaking  and  clapping 
of  hands  was  a venerable  looking  man  with 
grey  beard,  and  this  party  brought  us  a 
quill  containing  more  than  an  ounce  of  gold. 
They  also  said  that  they  had  more  at  their 
huts,  and  were  willing  to  show  us  where  to 
get  gold.  In  the  night  we  were  annoyed 
by  two  lions,  who  approached  close  to  us, 
and  we  were  certainly  not  assured  by  being 
told  that  on  several  occasions  man-eating 


lions  have  seized  a man  and  carried  him  off, 
leaping  the  enclosure  in  doing  so  without 
any  difficulty. 

On  52th  July  more  quills  of  gold  were 
brought  to  us,  and  we  were  told  that  here 
at  the  river  Omtalugoner  the  Portuguese 
washed  alluvial  about  twenty  years  ago. 
The  mountain  above  is  called  Imbaba,  and 
seems  to  be  one  mass  of  iron-stone.  The 
valley  where  gold  is  found  we  named  the 
Mimosa  Golden  Valley.  It  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  in  length  and  varies  in  width 
from  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  yards. 
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Here  the  inhabitants  suffer  from  fever  in 
summer,  and  last  season  hve  children  died 
of  it.  We  remarked  a number  of  lemon 
trees  in  this  vicinity,  and  believe  that  these 
were  planted  by  early  settlers  or  gold-seekers 
and  are  not  indigenous.  Now  comes  our 
opportunity  of  seeing  Mashonas  washing 
gold,  and  we  take  advantage  of  it,  and  in 
the  course  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
see  several  pieces  of  fine  and  coarse  gold 
obtained.  Each  woman  had  a wooden  dish 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  long  and 
about  twelve  inches  across,  in  shape  some- 
thing like  a canoe.  In  the  centre  of  the  dish 
is  a hollow  place  about  the  size  of  a shilling, 
a quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  which  is  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  gold.  The  earth  is  taken  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  crevices 
between  the  rocks  and  reeds.  After  being- 
placed  in  the  dish  it  is  washed  in  a most 
vigorous  way,  so  violently  indeed  that  any 
one  unacquainted  with  their  style  of  washing 
would  think  most  of  the  gold  must  be  lost. 
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It  occurred  to  us  that  a white  man  with  good 
appliances  would  he  able  to  wash  out  an 
ounce  per  day,  and  that  in  this  industry 
there  is  employment  for  thousands.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Mashonas  specially  claim 
this  territory  as  their  own,  and  do  not 
acknowledge  any  claimant  whatsoever. 
Every  summer  the  Portuguese  trade  with 
them,  and  we  were  told  that  on  many  occa- 
sions they  have  given  slave  girls  for  gold. 
This  is  certainly  a beautiful  country  and 
seems  suitable  for  stock.  There  are  moun- 
tains, fine  valleys,  and  good  rivers.  The 
Mashonas  tell  us  that  the  entire  district  is 
auriferous,  and  to  judge  from  extensive 
abandoned  rice-fields  must  at  one  time  have 
carried  a large  population. 

The  next  river  we  come  to  is  called  the 
Zambi  or  Tsambi,  and  we  are  now  only  a 
day  from  the  tsetse  fly,  and  close  to  the 
Mazoe  river,  which  is  reported  to  us  as  very 
rich  in  gold. 

On  Friday,  29th  July,  we  met  a number 
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of  Mashonas,  who  had  been  sent  by  their 
chief  to  invite  us  to  his  principal  place,  and 
have  encamped  on  the  spot  pointed  out  to 
us  by  them.  Subsequently  we  received  a 
present,  accompanied  by  a message,  stating 
that  the  chief  was  always  glad  to  welcome 
white  men.  As  one  of  our  party  would  go 
out  to  hunt,  taking  the  interpreter  with  him, 
this  seemed  to  give  offence,  and  no  visit 
was  paid  to  us.  Subsequently  we  were 
told  that  the  chief  had  gone  to  visit 
his  god,  and  ask  him  to  be  kind  to 
the  white  man.  At  last  the  great  man, 
named  Negoma,  came  to  see  us,  and  it 
was  pleasing  to  notice  with  what  graceful 
courtesy  some  Mashona  women,  who  were 
passing,  bent  down  before  their  recognised 
chief.  The  men  saluted  him  by  the  clapping 
of  hands.  He  claims  to  be  the  rightful 
owner  of  all  the  country  for  three  days’ 
march  from  his  village  towards  the  Zam- 
besi, bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Mazoe 


river. 
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We  now  pushed  on  to  the  river  Desomwi, 
which  we  were  told  had  not  yet  been  tested,  and 
having  employed  eighteen  Mashona  women 
to  wash  alluvial,  were  pleased  to  find  their 
labours  successful  in  obtaining  both  fine  and 
coarse  gold. 

The  natives  tell  us  that  the  River  Derura, 
four  days’  from  our  camp,  is  the  richest,  and 
that  nuggets  are  easily  found  there.  Strange 
to  say,  the  people  have  a superstition  about 
fine  gold  being  derived  from  nuggets,  and 
think  that  if  the  latter  be  taken  out,  no  more 
gold  will  grow. 

We  passed  several  tracts  of  land  prepared 
for  cultivation,  and  noticed  here  that  trees 
were  cut  down,  spread  upon  the  ground,  and 
when  the  branches  are  dry  they  are  burned 
and  the  ash  picked  into  the  soil.  This  country 
is  full  of  quartz  reefs,  and  in  some  places  we 
see  pieces  which  seem  to  have  been  buried. 
Having  tried  another  stream  successfully, 
and  obtained  all  the  information  possible, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
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rivers  and  rivulets  are  gold-bearing,  and 
that  the  alluvial  must  be  very  extensive. 

Seeing  at  a distance  what  we  imagined 
was  a troop  of  baboons  on  distant  high 
reefs,  we  were  surprised  to  find  when  we 
came  nearer  that  they  were  human  beings 
intrenched  in  this  natural  fortress.  We  went 
to  see  these  poor  cave-dwellers,  and  it  was 
sad  to  notice  how  they  were  obliged,  in  a 
land  of  plenty,  to  huddle  together  for  fear  of 
the  ruthless  Matabele,  and  to  even  offer  their 
children  for  sale  to  us  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  consumers  among  them.  So  far 
as  gold  is  concerned,  its  value  does  not  seem 
to  be  adequately  known,  as  we  saw  fully 
half-an-ounce  given  for  two  cotton  handker- 
chiefs. What  a country  this  would  be  for 
missions  if  the  huge  Matabele  barrier  were 
withdrawn.  The  people  are  mild,  inoffen- 
sive and  industrious.  We  were  quite  struck 
by  the  frequent  prayers  of  one  of  the  chiefs, 
and  they  can  easily  be  taught  and  raised  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation.  This  is  veritably 
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the  country  of  Afric’s  golden  sands,  when 
large  quantities  of  the  precious  metal  can 
be  obtained  and  as  soon  as  the  country  is 
placed  under  good  management  it  will  attain 
a happy  and  prosperous  condition. 

A strange  sight  greeted  us  in  one  place, 
where  we  beheld  ten  Mashona  women  busily 
hunting  for  mice,  which  are  esteemed  a 
dainty.  They  are  so  skilful  and  expert  that 
their  value  as  mice  catchers  would  be  con- 
siderable on  many  a Colonial  farm. 

More  washing  for  gold  goes  on  at  other 
streams,  and  always  successfully.  In  fact, 
there  were  no  streams  in  which  we  tried 
where  we  did  not  succeed. 

On  Saturday,  6th  August,  we  retraced 
our  steps  to  the  waggons,  and  when  we 
noticed  the  large  area  of  splendid  land 
that  could  be  cultivated,  and  how  suitable 
generally  the  country  is  for  stock  as 
well  as  agricultural  farming,  with  water 
in  abundance,  and  game  all  along  the 
route,  we  could  not  help  coming  to  the 
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conclusion  that  it  is  destined  for  a large 
population. 

On  Sunday,  7 tli  August,  three  quills  of 
gold  were  brought  into  camp,  one  of  which 
contained  very  coarse  pieces,  exactly  like 
brass  filings,  but  we  applied  the  usual  tests 
and  found  it  was  the  precious  metal.  This 
was  washed  in  a river  which  flows  into  the 
Mazoe.  At  the  same  time  we  were  favoured 
with  a visit  from  “ a wise  man,”  who  bore 
four  peculiar-looking  tablets  in  his  belt 
which  he  used  for  purposes  of  divination. 
He  threw  them  and  told  the  fortune  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  fell,  what  side  was 
uppermost,  &c.  This  superstition  extends 
among  all  the  native  races.  In  the  Colony 
there  are  people  who  pretend  to  be  able  to 
give  information  about  lost  or  stolen  cattle, 
as  well  as  cure  diseases,  tell  what  is  going 
on  in  distant  places,  whether  your  family  far 
away  are  sick  or  well.  One  commandant 
of  police  had  so  much  faith  in  one  of  these 
wise  men  that  he  made  him  always  accom- 
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pany  him  in  his  inspections  and  patrols  so 
as  to  find  out  and  declare  where  stolen  stock 
was  to  be  found.  A brother  and  a nephew 
of  the  writer  were  once  on  their  way  to  the 
Diamond  Fields  when  they  lost  their  oxen, 
and  when  all  hope  of  recovering  them  had 
been  given  up,  one  of  these  wise  men  in- 
formed them  where  to  look  for  them,  and 
they  were  recovered  in  the  place  indicated. 
An  ex-member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
Natal  once  informed  us  that  he  was  greatly 
struck  with  a narrative  told  him  by  a person 
in  whom  he  could  believe.  This  man  was  a 
complete  disbeliever  in  native  conjuring,  and 
happened,  when  travelling,  to  be  at  a place 
where  a wise  woman,  by  means  of  certain 
charms  or  incantations,  gave  him  minute 
information  about  where  his  waggons  were 
and  what  had  happened  on  the  journey. 
When  they  arrived  he  found  that  she  had 
been  perfectly  accurate.  He  still  went  on, 
however,  in  a very  rude  manner  declaring 
that  she  was  a humbug,  until  the  woman 
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became  enraged  and  said,  “ White  man, 
yon  asked  me  for  certain  information.  I 
gave  it.  What  I told  yon  was  correct  and 
yon  abuse  me.  For  this  I curse  you.”  She 
then  foretold  that  his  oxen  would  die  on  the 
journey,  some  of  the  people  would  lose  their 
lives  and  others  would  desert  him.  All 
happened  as  she  predicted,  and  the  man  was 
ruined.  There  is  nothing  older  than  divina- 
tion, and  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  several 
laws  against  consulting  diviners,  witches, 
fortune-tellers,  and  other  evil  agents  of 
superstition. 


no 


CHAPTER  YI. 

On  the  10th  of  August  we  passed  immense 
flats  of  rich  soil  very  suitable  for  rice  culti- 
vation, and  we  also  noticed  good-looking 
quartz  reefs.  There  were  numbers  of  mi- 
mosa trees.  We  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
encountering  Selous  and  his  party  of  hunters, 
who  had  six  tent  waggons,  and  were  in 
every  way  well  equipped.  Close  to  their 
camp  was  a large  quartz  reef  over  two 
hundred  feet  wide.  To  show  the  vicissi- 
tudes experienced  in  this  country,  we  were 
now  for  days  confined  to  one  meal,  as  there 
was  an  absence  of  game,  although  some- 
times we  revelled  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Although  the  nights  were  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly cold,  we  found  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  the  daytime  very  great.  On  Sunday, 
14th  August,  we  reached  the  camp  of  a 
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Mashona  chief,  named  Lomengonda,  who 
claims  all  the  country  from  the  Umfuli  to 
the  Zinyati  river,  and  rules  over  about  fifteen 
hundred  souls.  He  has  several  petty  chiefs 
under  him,  and  prides  himself  upon  being 
the  proprietor  of  several  gods,  of  whose 
power,  we  were  given  to  understand,  even 
Lobengula  thinks  a good  deal.  He  receives 
a yearly  present  from  the  Matabele  king. 
This  chief  desired  to  dispose  of  some 
Mashona  boys,  who  had  been  given  to  him 
in  payment  of  debt.  In  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  these  people,  such  sales  are 
very  frequent,  and  anyone  can  for  a gun 
worth  five  pounds  buy  a boy  or  girl  to 
become  his  slave  for  life.  On  the  Mondav, 
loth  August,  we  passed  a hill  of  quartz 
quite  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  This 
and  many  others  we  might  have  endea- 
voured to  prospect  but  for  the  presence  of 
the  Matabele  guides  or  spies  sent  with  us 
by  Lobengula.  It  was  strange  that  so 
little  notice  was  taken  of  endeavouring  to 
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get  gold  in  rivulets,  but  so  soon  as  it  was 
attempted  in  quartz  the  most  violent  oppo- 
sition was  met  with.  Now  there  is  an 
objection  made  to  our  going  any  further. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  we  are  charmed 
with  the  scenery  and  the  beautiful  forest 
trees  which  surround  us.  Strange  to  say, 
very  few  birds  are  ever  to  be  seen,  and  we 
attribute  this  to  the  extraordinarily  large 
number  of  hawks  which  prey  upon  them. 
The  Mashonas  in  this  part  of  the  country 
remind  us  very  much  of  Bushmen,  as  they 
neither  sow  nor  reap,  but  depend  upon  wild 
fruits  and  roots  for  a subsistence.  We  are 
told  that  the  better  class  of  Mashonas  have 
their  own  marriage  laws,  under  which  there 
is  always  a price  for  the  wife,  which  the  man 
is  expected  to  pay  up  after  the  birth  of  the 
first  child.  If  he  be  not  able  to  pay  after 
the  second  child  is  born,  then  he  and  his 
wife  become  servants  to  the  family  and  have 
to  become  hewers  of  wood  and  carriers  of 
water  all  their  days.  On  the  17th  of  August 
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we  halted  at  the  river  Ganyani,  where  we 
had  great  sport  with  hippopotami  and  croco- 
diles. We  shot  two  of  the  former.  Reefs 
again.  They  are  very  numerous.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  truly  that  we  have  seen  suffi- 
cient to  give  employment  to  every  man  in 
South  Africa. 

After  viewing  several  miserable  Mashona 
villages,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by 
arriving  at  a Mashona  town  named  Zenor, 
where  the  people  appeared  happy  and  con- 
tented. It  was  enclosed  by  a fortification  of 
poles  for  protection  against  attacks  from 
wild  beasts.  There  was  plenty  of  grain,  and 
the  general  prosperity  was  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  these  people  acknowledged  the 
Matabele  king  and  paid  him  regular  tribute. 
This  will  no  doubt  last  for  a certain  time, 
and  then,  when  they  are  specially  prosperous, 
there  will  be  a “smelling  out,”  and  woe  betide 
them  if  they  are  unprepared  for  combat. 
Here  we  came  upon  one  of  the  old  gold 
workings,  and  one  of  these  days,  no  doubt, 
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there  will  be  a successful  mining  company 
here.  On  Thursday,  1 8th  August,  our  men 
were  all  busy  cutting  up  the  seacows,  some 
of  them  fighting  for  tit-bits,  and  others  to 
get  as  great  a quantity  of  the  meat  as 
possible.  We  threw  a charge  of  dynamite 
into  the  river  and  got  more  fish  than  we 
could  use — some  of  them  weighing  fourteen 
pounds.  We  fired  at  crocodiles,  but  this 
was  against  the  law,  as  these  man-eaters  are 
sacred  animals,  and  if  we  had  been  informed 
on  would  have  been  promptly  ordered  out 
of  the  kingdom,  our  possessions  forfeited, 
and  all  chance  of  getting  a concession  lost. 
As  it  was  the  chief  spy,  who  says  he  looks 
with  the  king’s  eyes  and  hears  with  the 
king’s  eai’s,  suspected  us  of  the  awful  crime. 
He  said  that  the  monarch  manufactured 
from  the  crocodile  his  best  medicine,  which 
caused  rain  to  fall  and  made  men  stronger 
in  battle.  On  the  22nd  of  August  we  met 
several  Mashonas — men  and  women — who 
lived  like  Hottentots  on  fruits  and  roots. 
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These  people  pay  more  respect  to  the  dead 
than  to  the  living,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice 
how  particular  they  are  in  adding  to  the 
cairns  of  stones  which  mark  a burial  place. 

We  have  come  across  curious  old  gold 
workings  in  the  form  of  old  pits,  from  which 
the  precious  metal  has  been  extracted.  The 
general  appearance  of  these  is  somewhat 
similar  to  what  one  would  expect  to  see 
near  a town  where  numbers  of  brickmakers 
had  been  at  work  without  any  systematic 
plan  of  operations.  In  the  debris  there  was 
a large  quantity  of  quartz  and  red  soil. 
Near  here,  we  saw  the  most  likely-looking 
reef  for  crushing  we  had  yet  beheld.  On 
the  24th  of  August,  we  determined  that  our 
explorations  had  been  continued  sufficiently 
far,  and  we  were  the  more  disposed  to  return 
from  the  fact  that  the  deadly  tsetse  fly  had 
been  seen  on  our  horses.  We  ourselves 
had  been  bitten  by  this  insect,  but  without 
any  bad  effect.  On  the  27th,  when  we 
were  shooting  in  the  bush,  three  lions  came 
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out  at  a considerable  distance  from  us. 
These  were  the  first  we  had  seen  in  day- 
light. On  Sunday,  28th  August,  we  found 
ourselves,  to  our  great  delight,  at  Selous’ 
camp,  and  there  enjoyed  the  pleasant  society 
of  the  great  hunter,  as  well  as  of  the  gentle- 
men who  accompanied  him.  Some  of  them 
had  "been  hunting  on  the  borders  of  Umzela’s 
country,  and  were  surprised  to  find  many 
Mashonas  living  near  the  Bozarwe  and 
other  rivers  running  into  the  Sabi,  which  is 
a tributary  to  the  Barotse.  It  appears  that 
they  are  a happy  and  prosperous  people, 
possessing  abundance  of  cattle  and  grain. 
The  three  principal  men  among  the 
Mashonas  are  Gfato,  Kwiremba,  and  Sopiro. 
To  the  east  of  the  Barotse  river  are  the 
Makani,  and  south-east  the  Umtata  or 
Mahundye.  The  height  of  Gfato’ s town 
above  sea-level  is  4,300  feet,  Sopiro’s  3,000 
feet.  Other  localities  are  as  high  as  5,000 
feet.  Mr.  Selous  is  reasonably  of  opinion 
that  the  greater  part  of  Mashonaland  is  a 
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good  stock  and  agricultural  country — suit- 
able for  white  emigrants.  The  Zambesi  is 
only  about  200  miles  off,  and  forms  the  natural 
outlet  for  trade.  Mr.  Selous’  party  had  met 
with  various  adventures,  including  an  attack 
by  a wounded  lion,  which  only  got  one  of 
his  paws  on  the  horse  and  was  promptly 
kicked  off.  A brown  snake  was  picked  up 
by  one  of  the  party  in  mistake  for  a piece 
ob  wood.  Certainly  there  are  many  draw- 
backs to  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  this 
country.  Men  live  “ in  constant  alarms,” 
and  this  was  emphasised  when  Selous 
received  a message  informing  him  that  the 
Matabeles  had  orders  to  kill  his  servants 
It  appears  that  an  Impi  out  marauding  had 
reported  to  the  king  that  Selous  was  digging 
for  gold  and  had  been  seen  with  a white 
stone  in  his  hand.  What  a white  man  feels 
in  the  interior  of  the  dark  continent  is  that 
there  is  really  no  protection  for  life,  and 
it  is  only  valued  similarly  to  that  of  the 
brute  creation.  The  miserable  petty 
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tyranny  of  native  rulers  effectually  stops 
progress,  and  the  real  remedy  seems  to  be 
such  an  influx  of  white  population  as  to 
sweep  barbarism  aside,  and  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  the  development  of  the  country. 

At  the  Umfuli  river  there  are  several  old 
gold  workings  or  pits,  and  it  was  said  that 
Phillips  was  going  to  work  them,  but  Lo- 
bengula  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  desist. 
No  quartz  prospecting  was  allowed  on  any 
account,  under  the  evident  idea  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  occupation  of  the  country 
by  the  white  man.  So  far  as  hunting  was 
concerned,  we  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 
On  the  7tli  of  September,  one  of  our  party — 
an  experienced  hunter  named  Van  Rooyen 
— called  out  that  lie  saw  game,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  an  opera  glass  we  made  out  a 
herd  of  elands.  We  soon  got  within  gun- 
shot of  eighteen  of  these  animals,  and  shot 
no  fewer  than  thirteen — two  of  which  were 
wounded  and  not  found.  Eight  fell  to  Van 
Rooyen’s  gun.  During  our  journey  we  had 
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generally  plenty  of  meat,  and  were  able  to 
exchange  it  among  the  Mashonas  for  grain. 
Out  of  nine  quaggas  that  our  party  saw 
to-day,  five  were  shot.  Here  we  got  some 
wild  fruit  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  and  of 
a black  colour,  named  “ kar dumpies  ” by 
the  Dutch,  and  found  them  very  agreeable. 
The  Mashonas  attending  our  camp  offered 
for  barter,  grain,  picks,  assegais,  axes,  battle- 
axes  and  knives,  as  well  as  a variety  of 
other  things.  Among  the  last-named  was  a 
man’s  top-knot  or  twelve  months’  clip  of 
hair  in  the  grease,  offered  for  a few  beads. 
We  were  pleased  to  notice  that  the  Mashonas 
seemed  an  honest  people,  as  articles  lost 
from  the  waggon  were  found  and  restored  by 
them.  This  conduct  was  in  contrast  to  that 
of  the  Matabeles.  From  the  place  where  we 
were  encamped  we  could  see  a mountain 
1,700  feet  high,  named  by  the  Mashonas 
“Wedzar”  or  u Look-out.”  And  here  we 
were  introduced  to  a tree  called  “ macoona,” 
which  burns  as  well  in  its  green  state  as 
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other  woods  do  when  dry.  The  root  is 
edible,  and  the  natives  are  fond  of  it.  An- 
other of  the  witch  doctors  or  wise  men  of 
the  Mashonas  encountered  ns,  and  he  would 
not  part  with  his  conjuring  tablets  for  any 
price.  When  asked  a question,  he  took  two 
of  them  in  each  hand,  then  clapped  them  all 
together,  and  threw  them  upon  the  ground. 
After  several  throws  he  gave  the  answers, 
which  were  considered  satisfactory.  Van 
Rooyen,  the  hunter,  firmly  believes  in  these 
men,  and  told  us  that  on  one  occasion  he 
asked  if  he  would  have  luck  on  the  next 
day’s  hunting,  and  received  for  answer, 
“Yes, — five  wild  ostriches  will  be  seen  and 
a cock  and  a hen  shot.”  This  actually  took 
place  as  predicted.  On  another  occasion  he 
asked  the  same  person  what  success  he 
would  have  elephant  hunting,  and  received 
for  answer  that  he  must  be  very  cautious  or 
otherwise  he  would  meet  with  an  accident, 
and  sure  enough,  several  days  afterwards  a 
bull  elephant  chased  Van  Rooyen,  who  on 
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trying  to  escape  came  across  a game  pit 
with  sharp  stakes  at  the  bottom,  but  Van 
Rooyen , who  was  well-mounted,  managed  to 
clear  the  obstacle.  A branch  caught  him, 
however,  and  he  was  thrown  on  his  back.  The 
elephant  did  not  continue  the  pursuit.  It 
seems  that  these  pits  are  very  numerous, 
and  that  the  natives  with  diabolical  cries 
drive  the  game  towards  them.  Mr.  Burnet, 
one  of  Johnson’s  party,  was  present  when 
these  stories  were  related,  and  told  us  that 
some  years  ago  when  travelling,  his  party 
lost  their  oxen  at  night,  and  searched  for 
them  for  days  without  success.  They  con- 
sulted a witch  doctor,  who  told  them  that 
the  animals  had  been  stolen,  and  that  the 
thieves,  to  prevent  discovery,  had  driven 
them  many  miles  along  the  river  in  the 
water.  This  intelligence  resulted  in  their 
recovery.  The  last  anecdote  we  will  give 
on  this  subject  of  witch  doctors’  powers  was 
supplied  by  Van  Rooyen,  who  told  us  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  out  with  a guide 
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hunting,  and  finding  nothing,  a witch  doctor 
told  them  that  there  were  two  cow  elephants 
not  far  off.  When  they  expressed  doubt,  he 
declared  his  “ dollhosses  (tablets)  could  not 
lie,”  and  sure  enough  they  shortly  afterwards 
saw  the  two  elephants  and  shot  one  of  them. 
We  all  believed  the  statements  given,  as  we 
had  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  persons  who  made  them. 

We  went  with  Van  Rooyen  to  one  of  the 
Mashona  towns,  where  he  wanted  to  obtain 
picks,  and  on  our  way  we  met  people  playing 
on  musical  instruments  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. Pre-eminent  among  these  is  the 
Mashona  piano,  with  keys  made  of  steel  and 
struck  by  the  fingers.  It  is,  however,  a 
small  thing  about  ten  inches  square  placed 
in  a large  calabash,  a portion  of  which  is  cut 
away.  The  music  elicited  far  surpasses 
expectations.  Some  of  the  young  men  are 
such  good  musicians  that  it  would  really  pay 
to  take  them  to  civilized  countries  in  order 
that,  dressed  in  native  garb,  they  might  give 
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performances  there.  The  Mashonas  in  this 
place  had  never  seen  a horse  before,  and  were 
delighted  to  gaze  upon  those  we  had  brought 
with  us.  Here  we  secured  some  good  curios 
and  a little  coarse  gold.  Near  our  camp  a 
very  good  quartz  reef  was  noticed  and  an 
excellent  supply  of  water.  Among  the 
things  we  saw,  when  at  this  town , was  a 
sweet-smelling  root  used  by  some  traders  for 
children  who  suffer  from  convulsions  and 
declared  to  be  a specific.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  peopled  by  industrious,  happy 
people,  who  reap  good  harvests.  They 
offered  us  corn,  battle-axes,  wood-axes, 
knives,  gold,  beer,  tobacco,  assegais,  skins, 
and  musical  instruments.  Grold  is  frequently 
to  be  obtained  in  quills  at  a very  low  price, 
but  the  Matabele  forbid  its  purchase.  They 
take  it  down,  however,  to  the  Portuguese. 
We  went  up  to  see  the  chief  in  his  hut  in  a 
rocky  fastness,  and  were  given  beer,  which 
we  thought  much  better  than  that  brewed  by 
tiie  Matabeles.  There  is  no  missionary  of 
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any  sort  among1  these  poor  people,  and  they 
are  so  fond  of  the  white  man  that  one  would 
exercise  a great  influence.  We  found  that 
among  the  Mashonas  the  mother-in-law  is 
much  respected,  at  least  the  mother  of  any 
girl  sought  in  marriage  is  so  reverenced  by 
the  suitor  that  if  she  passes  him  he  is  obliged 
by  custom  to  go  on  his  knees  and  wait  there 
until  she  has  gone  some  distance.  He  must 
also  never  speak  to  his  inamorata  when  she 
is  alone  and  absent  from  home.  In  fact, 
there  is  a complete  code  of  regulations  which 
has  to  be  learnt.  No  one  who  understands 
the  subject  can  fail  to  perceive  that  this  is  a 
splendid  country  for  cotton  cultivation.  The 
people  themselves  are  naturally  clever 
mechanics  and  could  be  made  a flourish- 
ing industrial  people.  May  a time  soon 
come  when  the  Matabele  incubus  will  be 
removed. 

Van  Ryooen  was  a most  experienced 
hunter  whose  adventures  were  numerous. 
Of  course  lie  had  encountered  lions  on  many 
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occasions  and  had  some  very  narrow  escapes. 
I will  only  give  one  ont  of  several  of  his 
adventures.  On  one  occasion  travelling  in 
this  part  of  the  country  he  went  out  with 
horse  and  gun  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  when 
he  came  near  a herd  was  surprised  to  see  the 
animals  suddenly  disappear  as  if  panic  struck. 
Dismounting,  he  lay  on  the  ground  behind 
an  ant-heap,  but  - as  nothing  passed  he 
mounted  again  and  moved  further  on,  when 
he  was  immediately  confronted  by  a lioness. 
Determining  to  take  as  good  an  aim  as 
possible,  he  got  off  his  horse,  and  firing  with 
steadiness  and  deliberation  succeeded  in 
killing  it.  Mounting  again,  he  had  hardly 
got  seated,  when  his  horse  gave  a great 
bound,  and,  looking  round  to  find  out  the 
reason,  he  was  horrified  to  find  a lion 
following  close  behind.  Then  came  a race  for 
life,  in  which  he  was  only  able  to  escape  by  his 
horse  being  exceptionally  swift,  and  the  lion 
being  forced  to  stop  before  he  could  make  a 
spring.  Several  hunters  now  alive  would  be 
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with  the  great  majority  if  lions  could  make  a 
leap  when  running. 

There  is  a general  impression  that  a hun- 
ter’s life  in  the  dark  continent  is  an  adven- 
turous and  enjoyable  one.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
one  of  these  men  from  boyhood  to  manhood. 
He  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  left  the 
Colony  with  his  parents  in  the  year  1868. 
“ Then  I was  eight  years  of  age,  and  one  of 
my  first  adventures  was  slipping  off  the 
waggon,  when  the  front  wheels  passed  over 
my  right  leg  and  breast,  and  I was  not 
restored  to  perfect  health  until  four  years 
afterwards.  In  trying  to  catch  horses  I 
mounted  a fiery  beast,  could  not  keep  him  in, 
and  unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  his  wild 
career  he  put  his  foot  in  a hole,  and  I was 
thrown  off  and  my  arm  broken.  In  1875  1 
was  hunting  buffaloes  with  my  late  brother, 
when  having  wounded  a bull,  the  herd  only 
being  twenty  yards  off,  I discovered  the  cap 
had  fallen  off  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  just 
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when  about  to  fire  the  other  barrel.  Fortu- 
nately there  was  a thick  bush  near,  where  we 
retreated,  and  found  protection  with  the 
accident  of  only  spraining  my  ankle,  which 
laid  me  up  for  twenty  days.  In  1876  I 
slipped  off  the  dissel-boom  of  a waggon,  and 
the  wheels  passed  over  my  shoulders,  preven- 
ting me  from  using  one  arm  for  six  months. 
When  hunting  elephants  on  one  occasion  in 
1877,  and  having  been  lucky  enough  to  shoot 
five,  went  to  bathe  in  a river,  when  exceed- 
ingly hot,  and  as  a consequence  suffered  from 
rheumatic  fever  and  have  pains  even  to  the 
present  day.  In  trying  to  escape  from  an 
elephant  had  a fall  with  my  horse  and 
injured  my  leg  severely.  After  that  I 
escaped  until  1883,  when  my  horse  put  his 
foot  in  a hole  and  threw  me  with  violence 
against  a tree,  the  flesh  being  torn  from  knee 
to  thigh.  In  1885  at  Pretoria  was  ruptured 
by  trying  to  lift  bags  of  200  pounds  weight. 
Hunting  koodoos  afterwards  put  my  foot  out 
of  joint,  and  had  afterwards  for  some  time 
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to  use  crutches.  Three  months  subsequently 
was  thrown  heavily  when  galloping  on 
horseback  and  broke  my  wrist  and  one  of  my 
ears  much  injured.  The  pain  from  this 
accident  was  so  great  that  for  fifteen  days 
and  nights  I could  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 
I have  been  several  times  laid  up  with 
fever,  and  although  only  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  feel  quite  fifty.”  A hunter’s  life 
is  one  of  great  peril,  anxiety,  and  hard- 
ship. Frequently  fever  must  be  endured, 
and  accidents  are  numerous.  The  old  hun- 
ter Hartley’s  days  were  shortened  through 
an  accident  with  a rhinoceros.  Piet  Jacobs, 
a great  hunter,  on  one  occasion  rushed  out 
when  the  boys  cried  out  that  a lion  was  try- 
ing to  catch  his  horse.  He  wounded  the 
wild  animal,  and  the  dogs  seized  him,  but 
unfortunately  let  him  go,  when  he  fell  upon 
Jacobs,  and  bit  him  badly  about  the  legs  and 
arms.  The  wounds  were  only  partially 
cured,  for  ten  years  afterwards  they  broke 
out  afresh  and  caused  his  death,  It  is  now 
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only  fair  to  admit  that  there  is  often  a 
brighter  side  to  the  hunter’s  life  than  we 
have  yet  shown,  and  in  illustration  of  the  fact 
sketch  the  sporting  career  of  a young  and 
fortunate  hunter.  He  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  his  father 
when  twelve  elephants  and  thirty-five  buffa- 
loes were  shot.  In-  the  next  season  eleven 
elephants  were  shot,  fifteen  ostriches,  and 
twenty-seven  elands,  besides,  of  course,  other 
game.  In  the  fifth  season  at  the  Tati  this 
young  hunter  shot  forty-one  cameleopards, 
seven  buffaloes,  and  150  head  of  small  game. 
u For  two  years  afterwards  I suffered  from 
fever  and  could  not  hunt.  The  next  year  I 
killed  twenty -one  elephants,  fourteen  os- 
triches, fifty-one  elands,  besides  a very  large 
number  of  other  game.  We  never  count 
birds  at  all.  In  the  next  season  twenty-eight 
buffaloes,  fifty-five  elands,  forty  roan  ante- 
lope, thirty-five  hartebeest,  a large  number 
of  quaggas,  besides  sable  antelope,  two 
lions,  and  twelve  ostriches.  I had  had  as 
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much  as  twenty-two  pounds  ten  shillings  for 
the  feathers  of  one  ostrich.  This  year  shot 
fourteen  elands,  four  ostriches,  eighty-five 
quaggas,  hartebeest,  sable  antelope,  eight 
hippopotami.  1 have  frequently  hunted  in 
company  with  Selous,  Collison,  and  others. 
I am  tired  and  sick  of  hunting,  and  will  not 
pursue  it  longer  than  one  season  after  this. 
Hope  this  country  will  soon  be  populated 
with  white  men,  who  could  readily  get  a 
living  in  it.  One  thousand  men  accustomed 
to  ride  and  shoot  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
take  the  whole  country,  and  I should  like  to 
be  one  of  them.  I am  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Matabele  country,  and  the  Mac- 
loutsie  river  is,  I know,  the  recognised 
boundary  between  Khama’s  country  and  Lo- 
bengula’s.”  This  statement  is  borne  out  by 
Montgomery  and  many  others. 

When  we  arrived  at  Inyati  (Martin’s) 
on  our  return  journey,  the  luxury  of 
beds  was  at  our  disposal,  but  the  white 
ants  were  so  numerous  and  destructive 
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that  sleep  was  impossible.  We  soon  after- 
wards arrived  again  at  the  camp  of  Lo- 
bengula,  the  great  Matabele  king,  and  found 
that  there  were  others,  beside  ourselves, 
desiring  mineral  concessions.  We  were  given 
to  understand  that  the  presence  of  old  traders 
in  our  party  by  no  means  commended  our 
syndicate  to  the  favour  of  the  king.  It 
seems  that  some  of  these  men  make  very  bad 
bargains,  and  as  an  illustration  of  this  state- 
ment we  were  told  that  Lobengula  said  that 
he  can  never  forgive  a man  who,  when  he 
was  a youth,  gave  him  a tin  mug  worth 
about  a shilling,  and  subsequently  demanded 
a tusk  of  ivory  in  payment  under  the  threat 
of  reporting  the  matter  to  the  king.  Loben- 
gula gave  the  tusk  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute.  On  the  11th  of  October,  Major 
Edwards  breakfasted  with  us,  and  mentioned 
that  in  1869  he  was  prospecting  with  Sir 
John  Swinburne  and  a professional  miner, 
when  they  came  upon  some  old  diggings  at 
Umfuli,  where  they  saw  gold  in  the  quartz. 
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There  was  one  block  left  by  the  old  gold 
seekers  which  was  so  rich  that  a miner  stated 
it  would  give  seventy  ounces  to  the  ton. 
Sir  John  Swinburne  had  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities, but  entirely  concentrated  his  at- 
tention on  the  Tati  fields.  The  well-known, 
good,  and  honest  traveller,  Thomas  Baines, 
obtained  a great  gold  mining  concession 
from  Lobengula,  and  a company  was  formed 
in  London  which  never  seriously  went  to 
work,  but  was  contented  with  a few  favour- 
able assays. 
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Now  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  king’s 
kraal  our  difficulties  began.  We  were  most 
desirous  of  having  the  interview  about  our 
concession  when  Major  Edwards  could 
be  present,  but  this  we  found  impossible. 
Delay  after  delay  took  place,  and  at  last  to 
our  great  disappointment,  that  gentleman 
was  compelled  to  leave.  On  F riday,  2 1 st  Octo- 
ber, we  saw  the  king,  and  he  told  us  that  it 
was  too  cold  to  talk.  We  were  surprised  to 
find  that  Lobengula  denied  giving  us  leave 
to  prospect,  and  said  that  we  had  only  per- 
mission to  hunt  and  shoot.  Six  Indunas  sat 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  while  they  were 
doing  so,  a man,  constantly  walking  back- 
ward and  forward,  shouted  out  the  praises  of 
the  king.  “ O Penoola,  the  King  of  kings, 
King  of  the  Heavens,  Father  of  fire.  He 
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ascends  the  blue  heavens.  He  sends  his 
lightnings  into  the  clouds,  and  makes  the 
rain  to  descend.  Y e mountains,  woods,  and 
grassy  plains,  hearken  to  the  King  of  Heaven.” 
An  immense  amount  of  disputing  took  place 
among  the  Indunas.  Phillips  was  accused 
of  having  sent  for  his  white  brothers,  and 
we  sat  until  sundown  listening  to  what 
seemed  interminable  talking.  On  the  next 
day  Fairbairn  was  asked  why  he  called  in 
the  Wood  syndicate.  This  he  denied,  but 
admitted  having  told  Francis  about  a con- 
cession. On  and  on  went  the  never-ending 
discussion — two  of  the  principal  Indunas 
communicating  with  the  king,  who  sat  some 
little  distance  off.  Politeness  does  not  form 
a remarkable  feature  in  the  debates,  as  an 
Induna  thinks  nothing  of  telling  a white  man 
to  hold  his  tongue,  or  that  he  lies.  The 
meeting  was  broken  up  without  anything 
being  done,  and  Fairbairn,  who  is  keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal  and  custodian  of  all  Govern- 
ment documents,  was  ordered  to  produce  his 
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books  on  Monday  morning.  On  Monday, 
the  24th  October,  at  9 a m.,  the  court  again 
assembled,  and  Fairbairn  produced  his  books, 
and  then  there  was  a great  talk  about  ivory 
and  money  concerns.  About  midday  the 
king  said  the  sun  was  hot  and  we  must 
adjourn.  More  delays  took  place,  partly 
caused  by  the  king  being  engaged  in  u rain- 
making.” “ Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick.”  At  last  on  Friday,  the  28th  October, 
there  was  a gleam  of  luck. 

We  called  upon  the  king  and  found  him 
sitting  on  his  favourite  seat — the  waggon-box 
— and  he  promised  to  attend  to  our  busi- 
ness. One  of  the  regiments,  three  hundred 
strong,  from  Bimbeza,  the  royal  town,  was 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  kraal  being  re- 
viewed. These  men  looked  well  in  full 
war  paint,  with  capes  and  hoods  of  black 
ostrich  plumes,  armed  with  assegais,  knob 
kerries,  and  coloured  ox-hide  shields. 

At  last  we  had  a definite  interview  with 
the  king,  when  six  Indunas  were  present. 
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They'  said  that  Taylor  and  Boyle  had 
brought  letters  from  the  Queen,  but  that 
we  must  be  common  men  as  we  bore  no 
such  missive.  We  replied  that  this  state- 
ment must  be  untrue,  as  her  Majesty  does 
not  give  letters  to  her  subjects,  but  acts 
through  her  governors,  and  that  we  had 
duly  brought  a letter  from  his  Excellency 
of  Bechuanaland,  which  the  king  had  in  his 
possession.  No  answer  nor  reasoning  could 
suffice.  A negative  reply  to  our  request  for 
a concession  was  given,  and  we  were  told 
that  we  might  come  again  next  year  with 
the  required  letter  from  the  Queen.  We 
were  terribly  disgusted  and  disappointed 
after  all  our  travels,  labours,  and  expense. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  when  we  called 
on  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Boyle  to  explain 
what  had  taken  place,  they  both  denied 
having  shown  a letter  from  the  Queen,  and 
told  us  that  these  people  only  wanted  an 
excuse  to  get  rid  of  us  and  made  up  this 
story  for  the  purpose. 
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When  we  told  Lobengula  of  this  it  made 
no  impression. 

At  last,  as  a sort  of  compromise,  the  king 
informed  ns  that  we  might  prospect  the 
country  on  our  way  down,  and  if  we 
thought  well  of  it  return  at  once  and  make 
some  agreement.  It  was  at  last  definitely 
agreed  that  we  should  look  at  the  country 
between  the  Shashi  and  Macloutsie  rivers, 
close  to  Tati.  We  were  struck  greatly  by 
the  sight  of  eighty  Mashonas  at  the  king’s 
kraal  paying  a tribute  of  300  Kafir  picks 
and  a quantity  of  tobacco  manufactured  by 
themselves.  They  were  formed  in  a half 
circle,  dancing  while  they  sang  the  praises 
of  the  almighty  Lobengula — hating  him 
all  the  time  in  their  hearts,  and  wretch- 
edly having  to  spend  the  night  without 
shelter  under  pouring  rain. 

“If  you  find  gold  between  Shashi  and 
Macloutsie  rivers  you  can  return,  and  I will 
do  something  for  you,”  were  the  last  words 
of  the  king,  and  away  we  went  for  the 
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promised  land.  It  was  now  the  hot  rainy 
season,  so  amidst  thunderstorms  and  down- 
pours we  rather  uncomfortably  travelled  to 
the  Shashi  river,  which  we  reached  on  the 
9th  of  November,  and  we  were  at  once  able 
to  prospect  some  old  diggings.  Mr.  Wood 
now  determined  to  return  and  get  a con- 
cession from  the  king  of  mining  and  other 
rights  in  the  country  between  the  Shashi 
and  Macloutsie  rivers  for  the  syndicate 
which  he  represented  ; but  there  was  oppo- 
sition, which  was  eventually  overcome,  and 
on  Friday,  11th  November,  the  party  again 
appeared  at  Umbucha,  had  an  interview 
with  the  king,  met  with  a cordial  reception, 
and  got  the  concession,  which  is  best  ex- 
plained by  giving  it  verbatim,  as  follows  : — 
“ Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we 
Lobengula  King  of  the  Matabele  Nation 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  my  Indunas 
this  day  granted  to  Joseph  Garbett  Wood 
and  Edward  Chapman  of  Grahamstown  and 
William  Curl  Francis  of  Mangwato  to  their 
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heirs  and  assigns  : viz.,  the  sole  right  to 
search  for,  dig,  extract  and  utilise  gold  and 
any  metal  that  may  he  found  upon  any  of 
the  ground  or  rivers  between  the  Rivers 
Shashi  and  Macloutsie  from  their  source  to 
where  the  rivers  empty  themselves  into  any 
other  rivers  ; To  erect  mills  for  stamping 
purposes  or  any  other  form  of  mills  and 
smelting  works,  and  to  reduce  ores  or 
minerals  as  may  be  required ; The  exclu- 
sive right  to  all  water  within  the  described 
area  between  the  Rivers  Shashi  and  Mac- 
loutsie ; The  right  to  any  timber  or  wood 
required  ; The  right  of  making  and  using 
roads  ; The  right  of  grazing  stock ; The 
right  of  erecting  such  buildings  as  may  be 
required  for  machinery  and  labourers.  The 
said  Joseph  Grarbett  Wood,  Edward  Chap- 
man, William  Curl  Francis  their  heirs  and 
assigns  on  their  part  promising  truly  to  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid  an  annual  rental  of  one 
hundred  pounds  sterling  to  me  or  my  lawful 
representative,  this  rental  to  be  due  and 
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payable  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
the  signing  of  this  deed  of  cession  or  grant, 
but  in  case  of  the  said  parties  not  paying 
or  causing  to  be  paid  the  said  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  then  in  that  case  three 
months  from  the  due  date  if  not  then  paid 
this  grant  or  cession  as  mutually  agreed 
shall  cease  to  exist.  Should  the  annual 
payments  be  truly  and  faithfully  paid  then, 
in  that  case,  the  said  Joseph  Garbett  Wood, 
Edward  Chapman  and  William  Curl  Francis 
their  heirs  and  assigns  shall  remain  in  lawful 
possession  for  a term  not  to  exceed  ninety 
nine  years  terminating  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord  1 986,  with  the  right  of  renewal. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  the  Royal  Kraal, 
Umbucha,  this  seventeenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber 1887.  Lobengula, 

King  of  the  Matabele. 

In  presence  of  his  X mark. 

G.  A.  Phillips. 

M.  Cohen.” 

Great  Seal  of  Kingdom  attached. 
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“"It  is  further  understood  that  should  the 
parties  commence  working  the  reefs  before 
the  expiration  of  one  year  then  the  annual 
payment  shall  be  made  on  the  day  the  work 
commences. 

Present, 

Noonje  Razengwani. 

Witness, 

M.  Cohen. 

G.  A.  Phillips. 

John  William  File,  Interpreter.” 

On  Friday  morning,  11th  November,  we 
finally  bade  the  king  farewell.  A party  of 
concession  seekers  wished  us  “ good  luck,” 
and  afterwards  did  their  best  to  get  a con- 
cession of  our  ground  from  the  chief  Khama, 
to  whom  it  did  not  belong.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  their  purpose,  and  this  has  led 
to  protracted  controversy. 

On  the  27th  July,  1888,  the  following 
telegram  was  received  From  Imperial 
Secretary,  Capetown,  to  Joseph  Wood,  care 
of  Caldecott  and  Bell,  Kimberley.  “ Have 
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seen  your  brother  and  he  tells  me  you  propose 
going-  to  disputed  territory  between  Shashi 
and  Macloutsie.  I desire  therefore  to  caution 
you  that  no  Europeans  will  be  allowed  to 
enter  disputed  territory  until  question  has 
been  settled.” 

Another  telegram  from  John  Wood,  M.L.A. 
Cape  Town,  to  Joseph  Wood,  Kimberley  : — ■ 

u Governor  told  me  last  night  that  he  had 
instructed  Administrator  Shippard  to  arrest 
imprison  Wood,  Chapman,  Francis,  or  any 
white  man  attempting  to  enter  territory  in 
dispute  between  Khama  and  Lobengula  until 
dispute  was  settled.  Administrator  has  full 
power  to  arbitrate  between  the  two  chiefs, 
when  settled  Governor  says  justice  will  be 
done  to  all  who  secured  concessions.” 

At  this  time,  when  Mr.  Grobelaar,  the 
Transvaal  Consul,  was  travelling  through  the 
disputed  country  on  return  from  a visit  to 
Lobengula,  he  and  his  party  were  treacher- 
ously attacked  by  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  Khama’s  men,  and  although  there 
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were  only  five  Dutchmen,  they  made  a brave 
stand,  in  the  course  of  which  Grobelaar  was 
killed.  This  cowardly  attack,  of  course, 
became  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and  Sir 
Sydney  Shippard,  Lieut. -(governor  of  Bechu- 
analand,  was  deputed  to  investigate  and  settle 
the  matter.  Of  course  there  was  no  doubt  in 
our  minds  that  Lobengula  was  the  real  owner 
of  the  disputed  territory,  and  the  following 
letter  was  kindly  carried  by  General  J oubert, 
the  Transvaal  Representative,  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  her  Majesty’s  Lieut. -Governor, 
viz,. : — 

“ Pretoria, 

7th  August,  1891. 

To  Sir  Sydney  Shippard, 

Administrator,  Shoshong. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  inform  you 
that  I arrived  at  this  town  last  Monday  week 
in  company  with  Mr.  Pauling  and  other 
English  gentlemen  representing  a company 
in  England  for  prospecting  the  concession 
given  myself  and  syndicate  last  November 
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by  the  King-  of  Matabeleland  lying  between 
the  Rivers  Macloutsie  and  Shashi.  On  my 
arrival  here  I received  a wire  from  the 
Imperial  Secretary  warning  me  and  all 
Europeans  from  proceeding  to  the  disputed 
ground  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment. 
I need  hardly  say  that  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  question  is  to  myself  and  all  con- 
cerned a matter  of  serious  importance. 
Through  the  action  of  the  High  Com- 
missioner I am  prevented  from  being  present 
at  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  to  tender 
evidence  and  watch  proceedings,  which  I am 
anxious  and  prepared  to  do. 

I have,  &c., 

Jos.  Gr.  Wood.” 

To  the  above  letter  no  reply  was  ever 
given. 

The  telegram  sent  to  me  by  the  Imperial 
Secretary  stating  that  Khama  and  Lobengula 
had  given  the  Administrator  full  power  to 
arbitrate  and  decide  all  disputes  turned  out 
to  be  utterly  delusive.  It  appeared,  indeed, 
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from  the  whole  circumstance  that  there  was 
sympathy,  and  particularly  for  Khama,  be- 
cause he  was  under  the  British  Protectorate, 
and  that  we  could  not  obtain  justice  for  our 
syndicate.  Subsequently  the/ Chartered  Com- 
pany appeared  on  the  scene  and  their  armed 
forces  have  been  allowed  to  build  Fort  Tuli 
in  this  disputed  country  and  generally  to 
hunt  and  make  use  of  the  land,  which  we,  the 
concessionnaires,  are  not  allowed  to  enter. 

We  went  to  see  the  chief  Khama  at 
Shoshong,  and  he  informed  us  that  the 
country  between  the  Macloutsie  and  Shashi 
rivers  belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  would 
not  allow  us  to  work.  Thereupon  we 
communicated  this  reply  to  Lobengula  and 
asked  for  his  protection,  sending  one  copy 
of  this  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffat,  who 
represented  the  British  Government,  and 
another  to  Khama.  The  supporters  of  this 
last-mentioned  chief  immediately  reported 
that  we  were  trying  to  get  up  a war.  It 
was  now  desirable  to  revisit  Buluwayo  and 
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have  an  interview  with  Lobengula.  Ac- 
cordingly we  proceeded  by  coach  via  Pretoria 
and  Nylstroom.  The  old  trek  Boers,  in 
conferring  this  name  upon  a river,  evidently 
thought  they  had  reached  the  veritable  Nile, 
and  considered  themselves  at  no  very  great 
distance  from  Egypt  and  the  scripture  lands 
they  had  read  so  much  of  in  their  Bibles. 
Passing  through  the  Water  berg  and  Zout- 
pansberg  districts,  we  came  across  the 
spacious  caves  which  have  so  often  formed 
a retreat  for  the  natives.  On  Saturday, 
1st  September,  our  waggons  were  overtaken 
by  twelve  armed  Boers,  under  the  command 
of  Field  Cornet  Du  Preez,  who  ordered  a 
halt,  then  produced  a document  from  the 
landrost  of  Petersburg  authorising  him  to 
stop  our  waggons,  and  search  for  firearms, 
ammunition,  and  dutiable  articles.  These 
orders  were  duly  carried  out,  and  we  were 
presented  with  a document  certifying  that 
everything  was  satisfactory,  and  then  after 
giving  them  breakfast,  we  parted  the  best 
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of  friends.  On  the  13th  of  September  we 
arrived  at  the  Crocodile  or  Limpopo  river, 
and  after  some  delay  and  difficulty  were 
able  to  cross  safely.  We  were  now  in 
Matabeleland,  but  were  greatly  chagrined 
to  learn  from  a Dutchman  we  met  that  we 
were  on  the  wrong  road  and  would  have  to 
recross  the  Limpopo.  Accordingly  we  were 
forced  to  retrace  our  steps.  On  we  went 
until  Friday,  5th  October,  when  we  were 
stopped  at  a native  location  and  informed 
that  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  proceed 
any  further  until  the  king’s  permission  had 
been  obtained.  We  visited  the  petty  chief, 
who  told  us  that  he  regretted  to  inform  us 
that  since  the  death  of  Orobelaar,  orders 
had  been  given  to  stop  all  waggons.  On  the 
8th  of  October,  one  of  the  king’s  Indunas 
arrived,  and  four  Matabeles,  with  instructions 
from  Lobengula  to  tind  out  who  we  were 
and  stop  us.  Thus  were  we  blocked  by  our 
own  Government,  by  Lobengula  and  by 
Khama.  However,  we  sent  a message  to 
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the  king,  and  on  the  11th  of  October  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Phillips, 
informing  us  that  the  king  advised  us  to 
return,  as  the  white  people  were  using  very 
bad  words.  They  were  a great  trouble  to 
him,  particularly  Moffat,  who  had  nearly 
talked  him  into  madness.  We  now  were 
really  prisoners,  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  we  were  after  days  of  delay 
allowed  to  proceed  some  distance  further. 

On  the  26th  October,  Sir  Sydney  Stop- 
pard’s waggons  arrived  with  Major  Gould 
Adams  and  an  escort  of  Bechuanaland  police. 
Major  Adams  called  to  say  that  Sir  Sydney 
Shippard  had  a letter  from  the  king  for  Mr. 
Joseph  Wood,  and  stated  that  Matabel eland 
was  in  a very  excited  state,  and  that  he 
wotdd  not  advise  us  to  go  any  further.  No- 
thing more  could  be  obtained  in  the  way  of 
concessions.  He  distinctly  assured  us  that 
if  we  would  go  with  him,  any  feeling  that 
existed  between  Khama  and  the  syndicate 
would  not  matter.  Mr.  Joseph  Wood  was 
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informed  of  this,  and  told  that  he  could 
travel  through  the  country  as  Sir  Sydney 
Shippard’s  friend,  and  that  he  should  not 
return  to  Lobengula’s  kraal,  as  l?y  doing  so 
the  lives  of  every  white  person  in  Matabele- 
land  would  be  jeopardised.  As  these  repre- 
sentations came  from  an  officer  of  rank  in 
the  Imperial  service,  they  were  attended  to, 
and  the  advice  given  was  taken,  although,  no 
doubt,  consequences  disastrous  to  the  syndi- 
cate in  a financial  point  of  view  were  the 
sequence.  One  of  the  waggon  drivers,  who 
persisted  in  his  intention  of  going  on  to  the 
king’s  kraal,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  police 
under  orders  from  Major  Gould  Adams. 
However,  we  were  still  in  Matabeleland,  and 
the  Induna  present  promptly  intervened  and 
demanded  the  release  of  this  man,  stating 
that  the  road  was  open  for  everyone  who 
wished  to  go  to  the  king.  Major  Adams 
was  checkmated  and  had  to  yield.  W e then 
proceeded  on  our  journey  back  to  civilisation 
under  an  escort  of  Bechuanaland  police. 
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The  heat  was  almost  unbearable — the-  baro- 
meter standing  at  110o  in  the  shade,  and 
our  thirst  was  extraordinary. 

It  was  a sorrowful  thing  for  us  to  have  to 
pass  the  Tati  and  cross  oyer  the  territory 
between  the  Macloutsie  and  Shashi  rivers 
conceded  to  our  syndicate  by  Lobengula  for 
mineral  purposes,  without  being  able  to  pros- 
pect, particularly  as  we  were  informed  that 
the  territory  was  rich  in  gold,  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  three  times  out  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  pannings  having  resulted 
in  finds  of  the  precious  metal.  Others 
seemingly  had  entered  into  our  labours  and 
were  actually  prospecting  upon  our  ground. 
When  we  came  to  the  Macloutsie  river  we 
found  some  of  Johnson’s  party  there  under 
canvas,  and  Burnet  was  allowed  to  shoot 
two  koodoos  and  one  roebuck  in  spite  of  the 
proclamation.  Have  we  not  reason  to  say 
that  there  is  one  law  for  the  Chartered 
Company  and  another  for  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  it? 
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We  met  Bishop  Knight  Bruce  and  heard 
from  him  a most  distressing  account  of  the 
butchery  by  Matabele  Impis  of  unfortunate 
Mashonas.  At  some  places  desolation 
reigned — huts  and  lands  but  lately  occupied 
were  destroyed,  and  where  an  industrious 
population  had  resided  not  one  living  crea- 
ture was  to  be  seen.  He  himself  had  a 
narrow  escape,  and  was  obliged  for  days 
to  remain  hidden  from  evil-disposed  natives. 
As  we  proceeded  along  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  we  were  guarded,  and  w'hen  an 
explanation  of  this  was  asked  we  were  in- 
formed that  this  was  for  our  own  good,  to 
protect  us  from  any  possible  attack  on  the 
part  of  Khama’s  people.  The  Administrator 
(Sir  Sydney  Shippard)  stated  that  instruc- 
tions had  been  given  to  him  by  the  High 
Commissioner  (Sir  Hercules  Robinson)  for 
the  waggons  to  proceed ' to  Mafeking.  To 
no  purpose  was  it  pointed  out  that  great 
loss  of  time  and  considerable  expense  would 
be  entailed.  The  truth  is,  we  had  been 
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virtually  trapped  and  carried  off  to  Bechu- 
analand.  On  3rd  November  Mr.  Rudd, 
formerly  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  arrived  from  the  king’s 
kraal.  He  reported  that  much  of  the  excite- 
ment in  Matabeleland  had  subsided.  He 
declared  himself  very  glad  to  see  us,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  literally 
true,  as  he  beheld  the  representatives  of  our 
syndicate  with  clipped  wings  escorted  by 
policemen  under  the  order  of  the  great 
friend  of  Messrs.  C.  J.  Rhodes,  Rudd,  and 
others — Sir  Hercules  Robinson.  They  had 
now  undisturbed  opportunities  for  obtaining 
the  concession  of  mineral  rights  in  Mashona- 
land. 

One  of  our  fellow-travellers  (Burnet)  in- 
formed us  that  there  is  more  game  between 
the  Shashi  and  Macloutsie  rivers  than  can 
be  seen  in  Mashonaland.  This  morning 
we  came  across  three  lions,  as  well  as 
koodoos,  gemsboks,  elands,  and  sable  ante- 
lopes. At  this  part  of  our  journey  Mr. 
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Joseph  Wood  became  seriously  ill,  and 
would  have  died  but  for  the  medicine 
and  medical  comforts  supplied  to  him  by 
Mr.  Dunn,  who  was  travelling  through  the 
country  with  the  waggons.  This  gentleman 
told  us  that  Bishop  Knight  Bruce  had 
travelled  into  the  interior  for  some  distance 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bruce,  and  she  was 
sitting  on  the  second  waggon  when  one 
of  the  oxen  became  unmanageable.  The 
bishop  suggested  that  two  of  his  men  should 
replace  the  recalcitrant  ox,  but  his  plan  did 
not  answer,  and  then  the  church  dignitary 
determined  himself  to  take  the  place  of  the 
animal,  took  the  end  of  the  yoke,  and  told 
the  boy  to  drive  on.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  there  soon  was  an  end  of  this 
arrangement.  Mr.  Dunn  was  an  expe- 
rienced traveller  and  knew  what  was 
necessary  for  comfort  and  health.  His 
tinned  vegetables,  cork  mattress,  india- 
rubber  bath,  were  all  means  of  preserving 
not  only  comfort  but  health. 
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We  met  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wollop  and  Mr. 
Haggard  on  their  way  to  Matabeleland,  and 
the  latter,  who  had  heard  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Wood,  advised  him  to  write  an  account  of 
his  travels,  and  it  is  a subject  of  regret 
that  this  advice  was  not  sooner  attended  to. 

On  Friday,  16th  November,  Major  Gould 
Adams  called  on  us  to  attend  before  the 
Administrator.  Accordingly,  we  accompanied 
him  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  a room  ad- 
joining Mussum’s  store  atMangwato.  There 
were  present  Sir  Sydney  Shippard,  the  chief 
Khama  and  his  son,  Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  Mr. 
Pauling,  the  two  Mr.  Cocks,  the  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Bloemfontein,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hep- 
burn, Mr.  Lloyd,  and  a police  interpreter. 
We  were  asked  to  be  seated,  and  then  the 
Administrator  said  in  a solemn  manner  that 
it  was  his  most  painful  duty  to  speak  in  a 
severe  manner  to  Mr.  Joseph  Wood  in  con- 
sequence of  his  conduct  in  trying  to  create  a 
war  between  the  Chief  Khama  and  King  Lo- 
bengula.  That  Mr.  Wood  had  proceeded  to 
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Pretoria  and  tried  there  to  get  the  Boers  to 
enforce  their  supposed  treaty  with  the  old 
King  Moselekatzi,  and  also  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  make  a raid  on  Khama’s  country. 
Mr.  Wood  emphatically  denied  these  charges, 
and  expressed  his  surprise  that  such  trumped- 
up  accusations  should  have  been  sprung  upon 
him.  He  adverted  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  invited  to  come  out  of  Matabeleland 
merely  because  of  the  critical  position  of  that 
country.  He  also  referred  to  his  loyalty 
having  been  demonstrated  by  his  services  to 
his  Queen  and  country  in  connection  with 
Kafir  wars,  Sir  Charles  Warren’s  expedition, 
(for  which  he  had  enlisted  three  hundred 
picked  men,  and  other  services),  for  which  he 
had  received  the  thanks  of  the  general  in 
command,  and  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  Mr.  Wood  incidently  re- 
minded the  Administrator  of  the  compli- 
mentary dinner  given  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mafeking,  when  he  had  publicly  said  he  took 
the  Union  Jack  with  him  to  Matabeleland  and 
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hoped  to  be  able  to  induce  Lobengula  to  come 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. On  this  occasion  Sir  Sydney  Ship- 
pard  had  thanked  him  for  his  speech.  He 
had  never  wavered  in  his  loyalty,  the 
charges  were  completely  false,  and  it  was 
exceedingly  hard  'that  these  alleged  crimes 
should  be  made  the  pretext  for  removing  him 
out  of  the  way  of  the  Chartered  Company  and 
putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  syndicate 
of  which  he  was  a member.  After  a good 
deal  of  conversation  the  Administrator  said 
that  he  had  drawn  up  a document  which  he 
wanted  Mr.  Wood  to  sign,  binding  himself 
and  his  syndicate  not  to  put  foot  on  their 
concession,  without  first  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  High  Commissioner,  under  a penalty  of 
two  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Joseph  Wood 
declined  because  he  was  innocent,  and  that  he 
had  no  power  to  bind  any  member  of  his 
syndicate.  After  the  meeting,  Major  Gould 
Adams  went  to  Mr.  Wood,  and  in  a friendly 
manner  advised  him  to  sign  this  document. 
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Upon  receiving  a negative,  he  then  said  it 
would  he  necessary  to  convey  him  to  Mafe- 
king.  Accordingly  this  was  determined  on, 
and  before  setting  out  the  Chief  Khama 
shook  hands  with  Mr.  Wood  and  bade  fare- 
well to  him  in  a friendly  style.  Mr.  Pauling, 
with  the  other  Englishmen,  was  allowed  to 
go  to  Pretoria, 

The  country  through  which  we  travelled 
was  exceedingly  dry  and  we  felt  the  want  of 
water  very  much.  Wherever  a vlei  is  to  be 
seen  with  the  least  quantity  of  muddy  water, 
there  Namaqua  partridges  gather  together  in 
hundreds,  and  so  thirsty  are  they,  that  in 
spite  of  shots  tired  at  them  they  still  per- 
sist in  trying  to  obtain  some  moisture  for 
their  parched  throats.  We  did  not  get  a 
thoroughly  good  wash  until  we  arrived 
at  the  river  Nat  ward.  On  Monday,  26th 
November,  we  passed  into  Lynchwi’s  country 
out  of  Khama’s.  These  people  were  origin- 
ally under  Secheli,  but  having  grown  rich 
and  strong,  seized  this  part  of  the  country, 
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and  do  not  pay  tribute  as  was  originally 
agreed.  A message  was  sent  by  mounted 
police  to  the  country  for  leave  to  pass 
through,  and  on  Thursday,  29th  November, 
we  passed  through  Lynchwi’s  town  and 
found  it  far  cleaner  and  quite  superior  to  that 
of  Khama’s.  When  passing  Secheli’s,  we  saw 
the  Chief  and  noticed  a great  change  since 
our  last  visit,  twelve  months  ago.  He  had 
become  much  more  feeble.  The  marriage 
between  him  and  the  widow  of  Machin, 
Chief  of  the  Mangwatos,  was  distasteful  to 
these  people.  As  illustrative  of  the  atrocious 
practices  constantly  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  religion  and  native  custom,  we  were  told 
that  among  the  Mangwatos  circumcision  is 
carried  out  in  such  a cruel  manner  that  a 
number  of  boys  died  under  it.  They  are 
beaten  in  an  inhuman  manner,  and  on  a 
recent  occasion  an  illness  broke  out  among 
three  hundred  of  them  and  fifty  died.  On 
this  occasion  the  witch  doctors  recommended 
that  one  of  the  boys  should  be  sacrificed. 
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This  was  done,  and  then  soup  was  made  of 
one  of  his  hands  and  feet  which  had  to  he 
partaken  of  by  the  others.  The  cruel  super- 
stitions and  degrading  rites  practised  with 
reference  to  the  girls  can  only  be  alluded  to. 
All  this  takes  place  openly  under  a British 
Protectorate,  and  close  to  the  seat  of  the 
Administrator  of  British  Bechuanaland. 
Surely  the  High  Commissioner  is  acquainted 
with  these  atrocities.  Does  he  do  anything 
to  put  a stop  to  them? 


1 60 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  very  galling  for  us  to  know  that, 
while  our  syndicate  was  entirely  debarred 
from  entering  upon  our  concession  between 
the  Macloutsie  and  Shashi  rivers,  Major 
Gould  Adams  had  actually  purchased  eigh- 
teen guns  with  ammunition  for  the  purpose 
of  arming  Johnson’s  party,  which  had  ob- 
tained a concession  of  the  same  country 
from  Khama.  Certainly  these  men  should 
have  been  made  to  obey  the  proclamation 
as  well  as  we.  On  Tuesday,  4th  December, 
we  were  informed  that  Rudd,  Rhodes,  and 
others,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a con- 
cession of  all  Mashonaland  from  Lobengula, 
and  that  they  Avere  backed  up  by  a power- 
ful syndicate  with  twenty  millions  sterling 
of  capital.  We  were  also  told  that  our 
American  friend  Moore  had  been  squared. 
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On  Sunday,  9th  December,  we  arrived  at 
Mafeking  and  were  put  on  parole,  and  on 
the  10th  Major  Gould  A. dams  called  and 
accompanied  us  to  the  Court  House,  where 
we  found  Mr.  Newton,  the  acting  Adminis- 
trator, seated  in  the  magisterial  chair, 
although  Sir  Sydney  Shippard  himself  was 
present.  We  had  seats  provided  for  us 
opposite  the  bench,  but  were  desired  to 
stand  at  attention  when  the  indictments 
were  read.  Having  pleaded  u Not  Guilty,” 
we  were  then  asked  to  sign  a document  or 
bail  bond,  when  Sir  Sydney  remarked  that 
Mr.  Wood  had  not  objected  to  sign  for  him- 
self at  Mangwato,  but  only  for  his  syndicate, 
and  that  he  had  left  out  the  objectionable 
part.  Our  legal  adviser  said  that  we  had 
better  sign,  and  added,  “If  you  wish  to  appeal 
against  anything  done  here  you  have  to 
deposit  five  hundred  pounds,  then  you  must 
get  the  consent  of  the  High  Commissioner. 
If  you  are  successful  your  appeal  must  go 
to  England.”  Mr.  Wood  had  written  to  his 
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syndicate,  but  had  received  no  reply,  and 
asked  for  a copy  of  all  documents  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court.  It  was  admitted 
that,  owing  to  Sir  Sydney  Shippard’s  offer 
of  protection,  Mr.  Wood  had  consented  to 
accompany  him.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cock,  in  sta- 
ting that  he  would  sign  the  recognisance, 
desired  it  to  be  well  understood  that  neither 
he  nor  Mr.  T.  Cock  were  connected  with 
Mr.  Wood’s  syndicate,  and  that  they  were 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  charges  brought 
against  them.  Their  reason  for  travelling 
with  that  gentleman  was  because  they  had 
understood  that  he  was  the  only  Englishman 
who  had  any  influence  with  Lobengula. 
The  following  is  a copy  of  the  bail  bond  and 
a summary  of  the  charges  made  against  us  : — 
u At  Shoshong  this  17th  day  of  November, 
1888,  before  Sir  Sydney  Shippard,  K.C.M.Gf., 
Deputy  Commissioner,  appeared  Mr.  Joseph 
Garbett  Wood,  of  Grahamstown,  in  the 
Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ac- 
knowledged himself  to  be  indebted  to  our 
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Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  in  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling : The  con- 
dition of  this  recognisance  is  that  if  the 
said  Joseph  Garbett  Wood  shall  at  all  times 
abstain  from  entering  either  personally  or 
by  his  partners,  representatives,  or  servants, 
the  territory  situated  between  the  Rivers 
Macloutsie,  Limpopo,  Tuli,  and  Shashi, 
without  the  leave  of  Her  Majesty’s  High 
Commissioner  first  had  been  obtained,  and 
shall  further  abstain  from  saying,  writing, 
or  doing  anything  calculated  to  stir  up  strife 
between  the  Chiefs  Khama  and  Lobengula 
and  between  the  Governments  of  the  South 
African  Republic  or  any  person  residing 
in  Transvaal  territory  and  either  of  the 
said  chiefs,  then  this  recognisance  shall  be 
null  and  void,  and  otherwise  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect.” 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  subsequently 
this  recognisance  was  cancelled.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  affidavit  of  Major  Gould  Adams  : — 

“I,  Hamilton  Gould  Adams,  Major  com- 
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mantling  the  Bechuanaland  Border  Police, 
make  oath  and  say  that  at  John  Lee’s  farm, 
on  the  river  Mangwe  in  Matabeleland,  on 
Friday,  26th  October,  1888,  I met  Joseph 
Garbett  Wood,  John  William  Cock,  and 
Thomas  Cock,  with  others,  travelling  with  ox 
waggons  in  the  direction  of  the  territory  be- 
tween Shashi  and  Macloutsie  rivers,  and  that 
I received  instructions  from  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, Sir  Sydney  Shippard,  K.C.M.G., 
acting  under  a warrant  from  Lobengula,  to 
take  and  convey  the  said  Joseph  Garbett 
Wood,  John  William  Cock,  Thomas  Cock, 
and  others  as  far  as  the  Shashi  river,  and 
that  subsequently  on  the  Macloutsie  river 
the  said  J.  G.  Wood,  J.  W.  Cock,  T.  Cock, 
appeared  desirous  of  remaining  in  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Shashi  and  Macloutsie, 
presumably  for  the  purpose  of  prospecting 
the  gold  there,  under  an  alleged  concession 
from  the  Chief  Lobengula,  though  the  said 
J.  G.  Wood,  J.  W.  Cock  and  T.  Cock,  well 
knew  that  the  immediate  consequence  of  any 
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such  attempt  as  prospecting  for  gold  in  the 
said  territory  would  be  to  stir  up  strife  and 
bring  about  hostilities  between  the  said 
Chief  Lobeugula  and  the  chief  of  the 
Bangwati,  who  also  claims  the  said  territory 
between  Macloutsie  and  Shashi  rivers,  and  is 
determined  to  maintain  his  right  by  force 
of  arms.  And  I further  make  oath  and  say, 
that  at  Shoshong,  on  Saturday,  17th  Novem- 
ber, 1888,  the  said  Deputy  Commissioner,  in 
the  presence  of  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  said  Chief  Khama,  offered  to  allow  to 
the  said  J.  G.  Wood,  T,  W.  Cock,  and  T. 
Cock  and  others,  the  option  of  proceeding 
freely  and  without  let  or  hindrance  to  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  by  the  direct  road 
across  Manica,  provided  they  executed  the 
recognisance,  copy  of  which  is  annexed, 
marked  A,  and  that  the  said  J.  G.  Wood 
pointedly  refused  to  execute  the  said  recog- 
nisance, whereupon  the  said  Deputy  Com- 
missioner informed  the  said  J.  G.  Wood,  J. 
W.  Cock,  and  T.  Cock,  that  they  must  pro- 
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ceed  under  police  escort  to  Mafeking,  as  it 
was  the  express  wish  of  the  said  Chief 
Khama  that  the  case  should  he  referred  to 
his  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner,  and 
lastly,  I say  that  such  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  said  J.  G.  Wood  to  execute  the  recog- 
nisance affords  in  my  opinion  reasonable 
grounds  for  suspicion  that  the  said  J.  G. 
Wood,  J.  W.  Cock,  and  T.  Cock  intend 
hereafter  to  do  acts,  and  to  endeavour  to 
induce,  or  assist  others  to  do  acts,  calculated 
to  stir  up  strife  between  the  said  Chiefs  Lo- 
bengula  and  Khama. 

“ H.  Gould  Adams,  Major. 

“ Sworn  before  me  at  Mafeking, 

“ 9th  December,  1880. 

“F.  J.  Newton, 

“Acting  Administrator.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Wood  has  great  reason  for 
complaint.  Sir  Sydney  Shippard  never  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
warrant  from  Lobengula,  and  instead  of 
producing  it,  assumed  to  be  his  friend  and 
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protector.  The  authorities  should  have 
enquired  further  into  the  charge  of  treason- 
able action  with  the  Transvaal  Republic. 
The  following  letter  from  Major  Edwards  is 
significant,  and  so  explanatory,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  insert  it  in  full. 

“ December  26th,  1890. 
“To  Joseph  Gr.  Wood,  Esq.,  Grahamston. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Wood, — With  reference  to  our 
conversation  yesterday  respecting  Matabele- 
land,  when  you  visited  Lobengula  in  the 
year  1887,  I was  also  present  and  told  you 
that  the  king  was  favourably  impressed  with 
you,  and  that  had  you  visited  the  king  alone, 
you  would  have  succeeded  very  much  better 
in  anything  you  wanted  to  do.  The  con- 
cession you  obtained  from  Lobengula  be- 
tween the  Rivers  Shashi  and  Macloutsie  was 
ceded  to  you  in  a document  which  was  most 
ably  drawn  up  and  was  given  to  you  pre- 
vious to  that  granted  to  Rudd  by  some 
months.  F rom  my  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  that  of  others  competent  to  give  a reli- 
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able  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Matabele  have  a right  up  to  the  Macloutsie 
by  conquest.  That  right  has  never  been 
disturbed  until  very  recently.  I am  also 
aware  that  stakes  have  been  planted  between 
the  two  rivers  by  the  Matabeles — thus  indi- 
cating the  native  right  of  holding  possession. 
This  year  stakes  were  put  along  the  Mac- 
loutsie river.  I have  heard  from  you  that 
Khama  informed  Sir  Sydney  Shippard  that 
the  country  between  Macloutsie  and  Shashi 
had  been  occupied  by  his  tribe  for  cattle 
posts,  and  that  kraals  had  been  made  for 
years  between  the  rivers  aforesaid.  To  my 
knowledge  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
done  until  quite  recently.  Any  encroachment 
of  that  kind  would  at  once  have  caused  war 
between  the  tribes.  I was  in  Matabele- 
land  when  Sir  Sydney  Shippard  visited  Lo- 
bengula ; Mr.  Rudd  was  also  there,  trying  to 
get  a concession  from  the  king,  and  I am 
also  aware  that  through  the  action  of  her 
Majesty’s  representative  an  order  was  ob- 
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tained  for  your  removal  from  Matabeleland, 
and  through  this  action  you  were  prevented 
from  seeing\  the  king  and  from  negociating' 
with  him  for  a concession.  From  what  I 
know  of  the  king,  had  you  proceeded  to  his 
kraal,  I have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
received  you  in  a friendly  manner,  and  that 
you  would  have  had  the  same  chance  of 
getting  a concession  in  Matabeleland  as  any 
one  else.  I am,  &c.,  S.  H.  Edwards.” 

From  this  letter,  written  by  the  most 
popular  and  influential  man  in  Matabeleland, 
the  unbiassed  will  be  able  to  form  a correct 
opinion.  Mr.  Joseph  Wood  could  not  but 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Imperial 
officials  were  not  impartial,  and  favoured  the 
Rhodes-Rudd  eoncessionnaries.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Wood,  Chapman,  and  Francis 
Syndicate  wrote  to  Lord  Knutsford,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1889,  pointing  out  the  unfair 
treatment  they  had  received  from  the  British 
Bechuanaland  authorities,  which  elicited  the 
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following  reply,  addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Wood. 

u Sir, — I am  directed  by  His  Excellency 
the  Acting  High  Commissioner,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  18th 
F ebruary,  asking  that  full  and  ample  amends, 
be  made  to  you  for  your  alleged  indignity 
and  illegal  detention  in  Bechuanaland. 
Your  letter  was  forwarded  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  has 
authorised  His  Excellency  to  reply  that  no 
discourtesy  was  offered  or  intended  towards 
you,  and  that  the  proceedings  taken  in  your 
case  appear  to  have  been  limited  to  obtain- 
ing such  securities  as  seemed  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  country.  I am, 
&c.,  Graham  Bower,  Imperial  Secretary.” 

This  cold-blooded  effusion  ended  an 
episode  in  which  Mr.  Wood  had  been  pre- 
vented competing  for  a most  valuable  con- 
cession by  the  action  of  Imperial  officials. 
He  had  been  made  a prisoner,  and  the  fact 
proclaimed  over  South  Africa.  The  Char- 
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tered  Company,  however,  had  every  possible 
facility  given  to  it,  and  on  the  very  ground 
of  the  Wood,  Chapman,  and  Francis  con- 
cession, which  the  concessionnaires  dare  not 
enter,  were  allowed  to  build  a fort.  Mr. 
Wood  now  distinctly  reiterates  that  the 
charges  against  him  of  trying  to  foment  war 
between  chiefs  and  meeting  the  authorities 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic  to  claim  a sup- 
posed protectorate,  are  false  and  malicious 
charges,  which  never  have  been  proved,  or 
can  be  proved.  The  Imperial  official  pro- 
tector of  the  peace  actually  signed  permits 
authorising  the  officers  of  the  Rhodes  con- 
cession to  remove  1,000  Martini  rifles  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  ball  cartridges  into 
Lobengula’s  country — a friendly  state,  and 
when  asked  why  this  was  done,  the  answer, 
given  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
was  that  if  these  munitions  of  war  had  not 
been  supplied  by  us,  the  business  would 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic, 
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And  now  Mr.  Joseph  Wood  concludes  his 
narrative  of  the  travels,  toils,  successes,  and 
disappointments  connected  with  his  adven- 
tures in  South  Africa  as  a member  of  the 
Wood,  Francis,  and  Chapman  Syndicate.  It 
is  a plain,  unvarnished  narrative.  Nothing 
has  been  exaggerated  or  set  down  for  the 
sake  of  effect.  Actual  facts  are  stated,  and 
it  is  trusted  that  this  small  work  may  form 
a useful  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
Matabeleland,  as  well  as  contribute  to  history 
some  fact  of  consequence  concerning  the 
treatment  that  concessionnaires  have  to  ex- 
pect when  they  come  into  contact  with  such 
a very  favoured  association  as  that  of  the 
British  African  Chartered  Company. 

In  the  Appendix  a few  hints  are  given  for 
travellers,  founded  on  practical  experience 
(A).  It  is  also  thought  well  to  furnish 
(Appendix  B)  some  letters  connected  with 
events  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages 
extracted  from  the  Bechuanaland  Blue  Book 
(1888)  laid  before  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
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A FEW  HINTS  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

In  a strange  country  it  is  too  risky  to  leave  your  cattle 
out  at  night.  The  oxen  ought  to  be  tied  to  the  yokes. 
When  travelling  in  the  early  morning  always  outspan 
before  sunrise.  If  the  weather  be  cool  trek  after 
breakfast,  and  then  after  two  hours’  travelling  rest. 
In  warm  weather  halt  all  day  and  travel  at  night.  By 
judicious  management  cattle  on  a long  journey  can  be 
kept  in  good  condition  for  many  months.  Of  course, 
oxen  require  sleep  like  all  other  animals,  and  when 
travelling  at  night  is  alluded  to  it  is  only  meant  that 
three  hours’  trek  is  taken.  Then  there  should  be  four 
hours’  sleep  before  going  on  again. 

As  far  as  possible  trekking  in  the  rain  should  be 
avoided,  as  the  hump  of  the  ox,  which  is  always  in 
contact  with  the  yoke,  gets  swollen  and  raw.  Travellers 
should  take  care  always  to  have  a supply  of  salt,  which 
should  be  placed  upon  the  ground  once  a week  in  small 
quantities,  and  in  different  places,  so  that  each  ox  can 
get  a supply.  This  very  much  conduces  to  keeping  the 
cattle  in  condition. 

Travellers  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  should 
always  be  provided  with  an  efficient  guide.  In  many 
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cases  we  suffered  very  severely  by  a neglect  in  this 
respect,  and  the  most  serious  dangers  and  losses  can  be 
easily  incurred  in  this  manner. 

Beware  of  travelling  in  the  wet  season.  One  hears 
of  the  great  hardships  the  early  hunters  had  to  endure 
from  doing  so.  Waggons  had  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
their  supplies  carried  by  natives.  We,  who  travelled  in 
the  winter  months  commencing  in  April,  had  great 
difficulties  in  some  places,  but  we  saw  how  enormously 
these  would  have  been  aggravated  if  it  were  the  wet 
season. 

Many  a man  and  woman  in  South  Africa  has  reason 
to  thank  Croft’s  Tincture  for  saving  their  lives  from 
snake-bite,  and  it  is  most  desirable  for  the  traveller  in 
Africa  to  carry  it.  It  is  believed  that  hundreds  of 
people  are  killed  every  year  in  Africa  by  bites  of  snakes 
and  venomous  animals,  and  there  is  no  doubt  constant 
danger  in  summer  to  the  traveller  exists.  The  tincture 
and  other  medicines  are  still  manufactured  by  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Mr.  Croft  in  Grahamstown.  Why 
this  certain  cure  is  not  used  in  India  surprises  every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  its  efficacy. 

“ Melk  Zickte 99  is  a common  disease  among  cattle, 
well  known  to  colonists.  A complete  remedy  is  known  to 
the  natives,  who  use  for  the  purpose  certain  herbs  and 
the  ashes  of  the  mimosa.  This  is  one  of  many  medi- 
cines which  are  extremely  valuable,  and  are  quite 
unknown  to  the  civilised  world. 

In  travelling  accidents  to  tents  of  waggons  are  very 
frequent,  and  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  them.  We 
experienced  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  having  spare 
articles  to  fit  up  when  breakages  took  place.  Spare 
bows  and  lathing  are  very  desirable. 
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Horse-sickness  is  a dreadful  scourge  in  the  interior, 
and  there  is  really  no  cure  for  the  disease.  Horses 
that  recover  are  called  “ salted,”  and  are  very  valuable. 
Travellers  are  almost  certain  to  lose  horses  that  are  not 
of  this  description. 

Travellers  in  purchasing  a waggon  should  be  careful 
that  the  maker  is  a good  man  to  deal  with,  the  wood 
well  seasoned,  otherwise  the  tires  will  soon  be  loose. 
This  may  occur  away  from  any  blacksmith.  The 
Grahamstown  waggon  makers  can  be  relied  upon. 
More  waggons  are  built  in  this  town  than  any  other  part 
of  the  colony.  For  up-country  trade  some  spare  patent- 
links  should  be  secured  in  case  of  the  trek  chain  break- 
ing. The  driver  can  repair  the  break  without  the 
assistance  of  a smith.  For  sleeping  purposes  have  a 
cartel  or  bed  made,  constructed  of  wood  and  hoop-iron, 
width  of  the  waggon,  to  be  fixed  on  the  sides  ; this  is  a 
great  comfort.  Some  few  travellers  have  had  a small 
flat  galvanised  iron  tank  fitted  under  the  bed  plank. 
This  is  a great  convenience  where  water  is  scarce  and 
filthy,  and  can  always  be  depended  upon.  Each  waggon 
should  be  provided  with  two  water  vitgies,  two  canvas 
water  bags.  A green  hide,  fitted  under  the  waggon,  is  a 
great  convenience  for  carrying  pots  and  pans,  axes,  and 
occasionally  fuel. 

The  traveller  would  find  a canvas  awning,  the  length 
of  the  waggon,  fitted  from  the  side  of  the  waggon  on  to 
light  uprights,  a very  great  convenience  from  sun 
and  rain,  and  shelter  for  servants  on  wet  nights. 

Waggon  should  be  lined  with  green  baize  for  warmth 
and  coolness.  Canvas  bags  are  necessary,  to  be  fitted  in- 
side the  waggon.  Folding  chairs  with  canvas  backs  are 
most  comfortable,  and  a small  portable  table.  Two 
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lanterns  required.  The  traveller  must  carry  his  own 
supplies,  cannot  depend  upon  purchasing  on  the  road. 
Rusks  should  be  taken  for  early  coffee,  and  when  bread 
is  badly  baked.  Tinned  milk,  vegetables,  oatmeal,  pearl 
barley,  hams,  bacon,  cheese  must  be  secured,  also  spiri- 
tuous liquors.  Any  surplus  supplies  can  always  be  disposed 
of  at  a profit.  Beads  and  calico  required  for  bartering 
purposes  in  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  Money  of 
no  use.  Be  careful  to  enquire  what  beads  are  in  fashion 
before  purchasing,  otherwise  they  will  not  secure  your 
purpose.  Natives  are  very  fanciful  as  to  the  colour  and 
size  of  the  bead.  Empty  metal  cartridge  cases  are 
much  enquired  for  in  bartering. 

One  of  the  most  comfortable  things  to  secure  is  a good 
skin  kaross.  Much  more  warmth  in  one  of  them  than 
in  four  blankets.  Sportsmen  should  secure  a single- 
barrel  breech-loading  rifle  for  large  game,  the  butt  of  the 
stock  gutta-percha  to  prevent  kicking ; for  bird  shooting 
double-barrel,  smooth  bore,  twelve  cartridge. 

The  sportsman  will  find  a very  good  dish,  baking- 
eland’s  or  any  antelope’s  head  in  a hole  dug  for  that 
purpose,  well  heated ; then  place  the  head  in  the  hole, 
covered  with  earth,  fire  made  on  the  top;  leave  all  night, 
will  be  well  cooked  next  morning.  Same  with  the  ud- 
der. Partridges,  guinea-fowl,  or  pheasants  may  be 
cooked  just  as  they  are  shot ; the  outside  will  peel  off 
nice  and  clean,  the  same  with  the  inside,  but  steak  or 
mutton  toasted  on  a forked  stick  is  very  sweet,  and  can  be 
cooked  to  satisfy  any  appetite.  The  traveller  does  not 
require  much  medicine  if  careful ; one  Holloway’s  Pill, 
and  only  one  occasionally,  is  all  he  requires.  For  rheuma- 
tism, equal  parts  of  castor  oil  and  American  Pain-killer, 
mixed,  used  for  rubbing ; pain  in  the  back,  lumbago,  or 
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sprain,  have  painted  with  iodine  three  or  four  times  a 
day ; the  patient  will  find  out  when  he  has  had  enough 
painting.  For  fever  use  Warburg’s  Fever  Tincture  ; for 
troublesome  sores  use  common  blue-stone  and  Friar’s 
Balsam.  Don’t  encamp  for  any  time  near  a river.  Take 
advantage  of  having  a good  bath  whenever  you  get  a 
chance,  always  remembering  that  “ cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness.”  Walking  exercise  good  for  most  constitu- 
tions. Be  careful  in  selecting  your  travelling  companions, 
that  they  are  clean,  not  over-quarrelsome,  remem- 
bering your  waggon  is  your  home — no  getting  away  to 
the  next  room,  must  eat  and  sleep  together.  Use  a 
gargle  of  common  salt  for  sore  throat,  weak  salt-and- 
water  wash  for  sore  eyes. 

When  using  mealies  for  your  horses  have  them  put 
into  a pot  or  bucket  with  water,  place  on  the  fire  only  until 
the  water  boils,  then  cool  them ; horses  digest  them  much 
better  in  this  way.  Wherever  grass  is  to  be  got,  send 
your  servant  to  cut  a good  bundle,  place  before  your 
horse  at  night ; this  will  greatly  assist  in  keeping  up  his 
condition.  Sore  back,  use  a little  lime  in  powder  after 
each  occasion  he  is  used.  Nose-bags  and  knee  halter 
straps  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  horse-cloth. 


DISTANCES 

From  Kimberley  to — 

Shoshong  Mangwato  400  miles. 


Tati  Goldfields  167 

Bulawayo  119 

Hartley’s  drift  on  the  Umfuli  river  176 

Total  distance  from  Kimberley  to  centre  of  Gold- 
fields   about  965 


From  Port  Elizabeth  to— 

Khama’s  Town,  Mangwato,  via  Hope  Town  900  miles. 
Khama’s  New  Towm,  Palacbwe  70 
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distances — continued. 

From  Palachwe  to — 

Tati  Goldfields 

Buluwayo 

From  Lee  House,  Mangwi,  to — 

Hartley  Hill  

Buluwayo 

Ganyani  River  to — 

Hartley  Hill  


62  miles. 


80 


269 

60 


v> 


37 


ALTITUDE. 

Shoshong,  Khama’s  Town 

Mahalapsi  River  

Lowani  River 

Lotsani  River . 

Vley  Semli  

Goque  River,  Lakukani  

Semli  River  

* Makleytsi  River  

* Mpaque  or\ Shashi  River 

Inkwiza  River  

Maogwe,  Lee  House 

Simoque  River  

Mayami  River  

Shashani  River  

Tigusi 

Bembezi,  Umhlanguni  Yley 

Isolonqui  River  

Fochani  River 

Lhinga  River 

Goque  River 

Gwailsi  River 

Sewhuewhen  River 

Bembezi  River  ...  

Sepaqui  River ... 

Umquati  River  

Vley  ...  

U m sweswi  River  . . 


ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL. 

3600  feet. 
3360  ,, 

3100  ,, 
2900  ,, 
2000  . , 
2650  ,, 

2570  ,, 
2500  „ 
3170  „ 
3311  ,, 

3700  „ 
3750  „ 

3900  ,, 

3810  „ 

4400  „ 
3792  „ 


3420 
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altitude — continued. 

Gwiwi  River 

Landoz  River 

lUmfnli  River 

Seimbi  River 

Soraway  River  

Ganyani  River  

Omzumim  River  

Gwebi  River 

Amazoe  River 

Sopinga  River..  

Fentocoti  River  


ABOVE  SEA  LEVEL. 

feet. 


3953  „ 
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COJEtKESPONDENCE 

respecting  transactions  in  the  country  conceded  to  the 
Wood,  Chapman,  and  Francis  Syndicate  between  the 
Macloutsi  and  Shashi  rivers— from  the  Bechuanaland 
Blue  Book,  1888 — presented  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

Ho.  28. 

SIR  HERCULES  ROBINSON  TO  LORD  KNUTSFORD. 

(Keceived  July  24,  1888.) 

Telegraphic. 

23rd  July. — Learn  that  Grobelaar  came  into  collision 
with  Khama’s  people  while  passing  through  their 
country.  Grobelaar  and  several  persons  of  his  party 
have  been  wounded.  Accounts  from  both  sides  are  con- 
flicting. Have  ordered  inquiry  into  circumstances  on 
the  spot,  and  informed  President  of  South  African  Be- 
public  that  as  Lo  Bengula  denies  signing  any  treaty  or 
asking  for  Consul,  I cannot  recognise  Grobelaar  in  that 
capacity  unless  he  can  produce  authenticated  treaty  prior 
to  our  sanctioning  such  an  appointment. 
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No.  29. 

SIR  HERCULES  ROBINSON  TO  LORD  KNUTSFORD. 

(Received  July  26,  1888.) 

Telegraphic, 

26th  July,  1888 — .Collision  between  Grobelaar’s  party 
and  Khama’s  natives  having  occurred  near  Makloutse, 
in  Protectorate,  am  sending  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Protectorate  Shippard  to  hold  inquiry.  He  leaves  to- 
morrow, and  may  be  away  for  two  months.  At  request 
of  Shippard  am  sending  Private  Secretary  Newton  to 
act  as  Administrator  whilst  absent.  Have  directed 
Moffatt,  who  is  on  the  road  to  Matabeleland,  to  push 
on  as  fast  as  possible,  as  it  is  desirable  that  Lo  Bengula 
should  have  good  advice. 


No.  30. 

SIR  HERCULES  ROBINSON  TO  LORD  KNUTSFORD. 

(Received  July  31,  1888.) 

Government  House,  Cape  Town, 
July  11,  1888. 

My  Lord, — I have  the  honour  to  enclose  for  your  Lord- 
ship’s information  a copy  of  a telegraphic  correspondence 
which  I have  had  with  the  Administrator  of  British 
Bechuanaland  and  the  British  Agent  at  Pretoria  re- 
specting a report  which  had  reached  the  Chief  Khama 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Grobelaar  was  preparing  to  cross 
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the  River  Limpopo  with  33  men,  and  that  Messrs. 
Francis  and  Chapman  had  set  out  to  cross  with 
him. 

I have,  &c., 

(Signed)  Hercules  Robinson, 

High  Commissioner. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Knutsford,  G.C.M.G., 

&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  Colonial  Office. 


Enclosure  1 in  No.  30. 

Telegram, 

From  Administrator,  Yryburg,  to  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  Cape  Town. 

7th  July. — Letter  from  Mr.  MofFatt,  dated  2nd  instant, 
reporting  his  arrival  at  Kanya  on  Saturday,  30th  ultimo, 
and  forwarding  copy  of  following  letter  from  Chief 
Khama.  Begins: — 

Shoshong,  June  25,  1888. 

My  "Friend, — Mr.  Tom  Fry  has  just  returned  from 
the  river  with  this  news.  Great  numbers  of  Boers  are 
massing  on  the  River  Limpopo.  Grobelaar  is  putting  a 
pont  on  the  river  to  cross  between  Makloutse  and  Shashi. 
He  has  30  men  with  him  to  enable  him  to  cross  the  river 
and  safely  conduct  him  across  the  Shashi.  If  this  is  true 
news — and  Mr.  Tom  Fry  says  he  has  heard  it  from  so 
many  Boers,  and  he  knows  Francis  and  Chapman  have 
gone  to  catch  Grobelaar  and  cross  with  him — then  I fear 
it  is  the  beginning  of  trouble,  and  therefore  I make  haste 
to  let  you  know  what  I have  heard.  I shall  send  off 
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special  messengers  to  Lo  Bengula,  who  will  go  in  by  the 
Mfakalaka  country  and  not  go  near  the  white  men  at 
Tati.  I am  your  friend, 

(Signed)  Khama, 

Chief  of  the  Bamangwato 
To.  Rev.  J.  S.  Moffatt,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Certified  a true  copy,  . 

(Signed)  J.  S.  Moffatt.  Ends. 
Mr.  Moffatt  adds: — UI  am  writing  to  the  Chief  Khama 
advising  him  to  act  as  much  as  possible  in  concert  with 
Lo  Bengula  in  case  they  should  see  their  way  to  disallow 
the  establishment  of  one  end  of  a pont  on  ground  which 
certainly  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  them  and  not  to  the 
Transvaal,” 


Enclosure  2 in  No.  30. 

Telegram . 

Erom  High  Commissioner  to  British  Agent,  Pretoria. 

9th. — The  Chief  Khama,  in  a letter  dated  25th  June, 
reports  that  Mr.  Grobelaar  is  preparing  to  cross  the 
River  Limpopo  with  30  men,  and  that  Boers  are  mass- 
ing on  the  river.  I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  inform 
the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  of  this 
report,  and  add  that  as  these  rumours  tend  to  create 
alarm  amongst  the  native  tribes  in  the  Protectorate  I 
shall  be  obliged  if  his  Honour  the  State  President  will 
inform  me  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 


Enclosure  3 in  No,  30. 

Telegram • 

From  Administrator,  Yryburg,  to  High  Commissioner, 
Cape  Town. 

9th  July. — Assistant  Commissioner,  when  in  Maf eking, 
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advised  arrest  of  Chapman  and  Francis,  if  possible.  Do 
you  approve,  and  if  so,  shall  I send  officer  and  20  men 
to  Makloutse  Fiver  with  a warrant  under  Proclamation 
10  B.  B.? 


Enclosure  4 in  No.  30. 

Telegram . 

From  High  Commissioner  to  His  Honour  the 
Administrator,  Yryburg. 

9th. — Yours  of  to-day.  I do  not  think  a warrant 
could  be  legally  granted  under  Proclamation  No.  10  for 
the  apprehension  of  persons  not  within  the  territory 
of  British  Bechuanaland,  and  if  it  were  legal  I doubt 
the  expediency  of  taking  so  strong  a step  upon  the 
imperfect  information  which  we  at  present  possess.  I 
think  it  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  if  you  instruct 
Mr.  Moffat  to  push  on  and  ascertain  the  facts  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Enclosure  5 in  No.  30. 

Telegram. 

From  British  Agent,  Pretoria,  to  High  Commissioner, 
Cape  Town. 

10th  July. — Your  Excellency’s  of  9tli  instant.  The 
Government  reply  that  they  are  not  aware  of  any  mass- 
ing of  Boers.  Consul-General  Grobelaar,  bound  for 
Matabeleland,  has  crossed  on  pont  alone.  Nothing  fur- 
ther known. 


No.  31. 

LORD  KNUTSFORD  TO  SIR  HERCULES  ROBINSON. 

Telegraphic. 

August  2,  1888, — Referring  to  your  telegram  of  23rd 
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July*  communication  made  to  President  of  South 
African  Republic  approved. 


No.  32. 

SIR  HERCULES  ROBINSON  TO  LORD  KNUTSFORD. 

(Received  August  8,  1888.) 

Government  House,  Cape  Town,  July  18,  1888. 

My  Lord, — With  reference  to  my  Despatch  of  the 
11th  instant,  + I have  the  honour  to  enclose,  for  your 
Lordship’s  information,  a copy  of  a telegram  which  I 
have  received  from  the  Administrator  of  British  Bechu- 
anaiand,  reporting  that  he  had  instructed  Mr.  Moffat, 
Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  Bechuanaland  Protecto- 
rate, to  push  on  to  Gubuluwayo  as  soon  as  possible. 

I have,  <fec. 

(Signed)  Hercules  Robinson, 

Governor  and  High  Commissioner. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Knutsford,  G.C.M.G., 

<fec.  &c.  &c. 


Enclosure  in  No.  32. 

Telegram. 

From  Administrator,  Yryburg,  to  His  Excellency  the 
High  Commissioner,  Cape  Town. 

12th  July. — I have  communicated  to  Mr.  Moffat 
your  instructions  that  he  should  push  on  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Gubuluwayo,  and  in  order  to  prevent  delay 
on  account  of  negotiations  pending  with  Gaseitsive, 


* No.  28.  f No.  30. 
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Ikaning,  Lenchwe,  and  Sechele,  Colonel  Carrington  is, 
at  my  request,  sending  my  letter  to  Mr.  Moffat,  at 
Kanya,  by  the  hands  of  Captain  Bates,  who  will  take 
Mr.  Moffat’s  instructions  as  to  the  terms  on  which  these 
negotiations  must  be  carried  out.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  for  sending  after  Mr.  Moffat  any  articles  which 
have  not  yet  arrived  and  may  be  required  at  Gubulu- 
wayo. 


No.  33. 

SIR  HERCULES  ROBINSON  (SOUTH  AFRICA ) TO  LORD  KNUTSFORD. 

( Received  August  15,  1888.) 

Government  House,  Cape  Town, 
July  25,  1888. 

My  Lord, — I have  the  honour  to  enclose,  for  your 
Lordship’s  information,  copies  of  telegraphic  correspon- 
dence which  has  taken  place  respecting  a collision  which 
occurred  between  Transvaal  burghers  and  some  of 
Khama’s  natives  at  a place  stated  to  be  within  the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Hercules  Robinson, 

Governor  and  High  Commissioner. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Knutsford,  G.C.M.G., 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Enclosure  1 in  No.  33. 

Telegram. 

From  Administrator  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
Capetown. 

21st  July. — Following  telegram  just  received  from 
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Assistant  Commissioner : — Begins:  July  17th,  Bench we’s. 
Letters  from  Khama  to  14th.  Boers  have  put  pont  on 
Limpopo  this  side  Makloutse,  therefore  in  Protectorate. 
Party  of  Boers  under  Grobler  met  party  of  Khama’s 
men  this  side  of  Makloutse,  took  away  guns  from  some, 
and  thrashed  them.  Stronger  party  of  Khama’s  men 
came  up,  tried  to  take  guns  back.  Boers  fired,  shooting- 
seven  Bamangwatos,  who  then  returned  fire,  wounding 
Grobler  badly,  and  shooting  one  other  Boer.  Another 
Boer,  thrown  from  horse,  broke  his  arm,  and  a fourth 
killed  with  axe  in  struggle  with  one  of  Khama’s  men. 
Four  others  rode  away.  Messengers  left  scene  of  action 
at  once,  bringing  this  news.  Khama  sending  force  to 
prevent  pont  being  used.  Letters  by  post.  Ends. 


Enclosure  2 in  No.  33. 

Telegram, 

(Translation.) 

From  State  President,  Pretoria,  to  His  Excellency  the 
High  Commissioner,  Capetown. 

(21st.) — To  my  sorrow  I must  inform  your  Excellency 
that  this  morning  I received  intelligence  by  a vogge- 
turgo  (sic),* namely,  a Kafir  messenger,  that  Grobler,  the 
Consul  of  this  Kepublic  in  Matabeleland,  with  his  escort 
consisting  of  four  men,  was  on  the  8th  of  July  last, 
whilst  journeying  from  Lo  Bengula  to  this  Bepublic 
between  the  rivers  Shashi  and  Makloutse,  and  therefore 
beyond  the  disputed  ground,  treacherously  attacked  by 
about  150  Kafirs  of  Khama,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mokoutshani  and  of  Khama’s  sons.  Grobler  himself 
and  three  of  his  followers  were  wounded. 
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Enclosure  3 in  No.  33. 

Telegram. 

From  High  Commissioner  to  His  Honour  the  State 
President,  Pretoria. 

22nd  July. — Your  Honour’s  telegram  of  21st.  Whilst 
lamenting  the  unfortunate  occurrence  which  has  taken 
place,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  Khama’s  account, 
received  by  me  through  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
the  Protectorate,  does  not  agree  with  that  received  by 
your  Honour,  and  represents  Mr.  Grobler’s  party  as  the 
aggressors.  Mr.  Moffat  telegraphs  as  follows  : — Begins : 
“ Letters  from  Khama  to  14th.  Boers  have  put 
“ pont  on  Limpopo  this  side  Makloutse,  therefore  in 
“ Protectorate.  Party  of  Boers  under  Grobler  met  party 
“ of  Khama’s  men  this  side  Makloutse,  took  away  guns 
“ from  some,  and  thrashed  them.  Stronger  party  of 
“ Khama’s  men  came  up,  tried  to  take  guns  back.  Boers 
“ fired,  shooting  seven  Bamangwatos,  who  then  returned 
“ fire,  wounding  Grobler  badly,  and  shooting  one  other 
u Boer.  Another  Boer  thrown  from  horse,  broke  his  arm, 
“ and  a fourth  killed  with  axe  in  struggle  with  one  of 
u Khama’s  men.  Four  others  rode  away.  Messengers  left 
“ scene  of  action  at  once,  bringing  this  news.  Khama 
“ sending  force  to  prevent  pont  being  used.”  Ends. 
An  officer  will  be  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  spot  imme- 
diately, and  to  institute  a full  inquiry  into  the  facts. 
Should  his  inquiry  prove  that  Khama’s  people  are  to 
blame,  he  will  be  directed  to  bring  them  to  justice.  In 
the  meantime  I may  observe  that  I am  informed  Lo 
Bengula  denies  that  he  has  signed  any  treaty  with  or 
made  any  request  to  the  South  African  Republic  for  a 
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Consul,  and  until  I am  favoured  by  your  Honour  with 
a perusal  of  the  treaty  and  request  referred  to  in  your 
proclamation  I am  unable  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the 
validity  of  Mr.  Grobler’s  appointment,  which,  unless 
sanctioned  by  prior  treaty,  would  be  in  contravention  of 
the  treaty  with  Her  Majesty’s  Government  recently 
communicated  officially  to  your  Honour,  in  which  Lo 
Bengula  engages  not  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
any  foreign  Power  without  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government. 


Enclosure  4 in  No.  33. 

Telegram . 

From  Governor  to  Administrator,  Yryburg. 

23rd  July. — Yours  21st.  President  South  African 
Republic  sends  me  his  version  of  collision  as  follows  : — 
Grobler,  Consul  of  South  African  Republic  in  Matabele- 
land,  with  escort  of  four  men  was,  on  8th  July,  whilst 
journeying  from  Lo  Bengula  to  South  African  Republic, 
between  rivers  Shashi  and  Makloutse,  and  therefore 
beyond  the  disputed  ground,  treacherously  attacked  by 
about  150  Kefirs  of  Khama’s  under  the  leadership  of 
Mokoutani  and  of  Khama’s  sons.  Grobler  himself  and 
three  of  his  followers  were  wounded.  I have,  in  reply, 
sent  him  Khama’s  version,  and  said  I would  send  an 
officer  to  the  spot  immediately  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
and  if  investigation  should  prove  Khama’s  people  to 
blame,  they  would  be  punished.  I added  that  Lo  Ben- 
gula denied  signing  any  treaty  or  making  any  request 
for  a Consul,  and  that  until  I was  favoured  with  a 
perusal  of  some  treaty  prior  to  ours,  sanctioning  appoint- 
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ment  of  a Consul,  I could  not  recognise  the  validity  of 
Grobler’s  appointment  in  that  capacity,  it  being  in 
contravention  of  our  treaty. 

Please  give  me  your  views  as  to  best  person  to  inquire 
into  facts  on  spot.  Moffat  would  be  well  competent  to 
do  so,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  push  on 
to  Gubuluwayo  as  fast  as  practicable,  so  as  to  prevent  Lo 
Bengula  being  misled  by  interested  persons  as  to  the 
facts  connected  with  the  collision. 


Enclosure  5 in  No.  33. 

Telegram . 

From  Secretary  to  British  Agent  to  Imperial 
Secretary,  Capetown. 

July  23rd. — Kaffir  arrived  in  Pretoria  on  Saturday 
bearing  letter  from  Englishman  stating  that  Grobler  on 
his  return  from  Lo  Bengula,  accompanied  by  five  Boers 
and  six  Matebeles,  was  attacked  in  Khama’s  country  by 
150  men  ; during  retreat  to  his  waggons  Grobler  and 
three  Boers  were  wounded.  Grobler  disabled  six  natives. 
After  severe  fight  natives  were  repulsed.  Grobler  sent 
for  aid  from  Boer  settlement  on  Crocodile  ; was  relieved 
by  50  men. 

Enclosure  6 in  No.  33. 

Telegram . 

(Translation.)^ 

From  State  President  to  High  Commissioner, 
Capetown. 

23rd  July. — Your  Excellency’s  telegram  of  the  22nd 
instant.  It  does  nob  astonish  me  that  Khama’s  account 
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|does  not  agree  with  the  one  received  by  us,  as  he  will 
^naturally  put  forward  the  case  to  his  advantage.  As 
regards  the  inquiry  I would  propose  to  your  Excellency 
that  it  should  take  place  by  delegates  from  both  sides. 
As  place  of  assembling  I would  propose  the  Limpopo,  at 
the  place  where  the  pont  lies.  The  request  to  appoint 
G-robler  was  made  in  the  name  of  Lo  Bengula  by  three 
of  his  captains,  whom  he  had  sent  for  that  purpose  to 
Pretoria  long  before  the  date  on  which  Mr.  Moffat's 
treaty  was  concluded.  Also  our  treaty,  which  is  a 
renewed  and  confirmation  of  others,  was  before  that  time 
signed  by  the  same  delegates  and  confirmed  by  Lo 
Bengula.  With  respect  to  the  treaty  of  Lo  Bengula 
with  Moffat  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
I must  inform  your  Excellency  that,  according  to  a 
report  received,  Lo  Bengula  denies  ever  having  entered 
into  such  a treaty.  Copies  of  correspondence  on  what 
has  taken  place  are  being  sent  to  your  Excellency. 


Enclosure  7 in  Ho.  33. 

Telegram. 

From  High  Commissioner  to  His  Honour  the 
State  President,  Pretoria. 

25th.— Your  Honour’s  telegram  of  23rd.  As  I learn 
from  several  quarters  that  the  collision  took  place  well 
within  the  British  Protectorate,  I cannot  concur  in  your 
Honour’s  proposal  that  the  inquiry  should  take  place  by 
delegates  from  both  sides.  I will  direct  the  Deputy 
High  Commissioner  in  the  Protectorate,  Sir  Sydney 
Shippard,  if  he  can  be  spared  from  British  Bechuana- 
land,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  spot  and  institute  a full 
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inquiry,  at  which  any  delegates  that  your  Honour  may 
appoint  can  attend  to  watch  the  case,  and  all  witnesses 
on  both  sides  can  be  heard.  I have  already  informed 
your  Honour  that  if  Khama’s  people  are  found  to  be  in 
fault,  they  will  be  punished,  and  I rely  upon  your 
Honour  to  bring  to  justice  any  Transvaal  subjects 
against  whom  prima  facie  charges  may  be  established. 
As  to  our  treaty  with  Lo  Bengula,  which  has  been  pub- 
lished to  the  wrorld,  and  a copy  furnished  to  your 
Honour,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  When  I am 
favoured  by  your  Honour  with  a perusal  of  the  request 
and  the  Transvaal  Matabele  treaties  to  which  you  refer, 
I shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  Mr.  Grobler’s 
appointment. 


Enclosure  8 in  No.  33. 

Telegram. 

From  Governor  to  His  Honour  the  Administrator, 
Vryburg. 

24th  July. — President  Kruger  telegraphs  he  is  not 
astonished  that  Khama’s  account  does  not  agree  with 
that  received  by  him.  He  proposes  an  inquiry  should 
take  place  by  delegates  from  both  sides  at  the  place  where 
the  pont  lies  on  the  Limpopo.  I have  replied  that  as  I 
am  informed  from  several  sources  that  the  collision  took 
place  well  within  the  British  Protectorate,  I cannot  agree 
in  the  proposal,  but  that  I would  request  you,  as  the 
Deputy  of  the  High  Commissioner  in  the  Protectorate, 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  spot,  if  you  can  be  spared  from 
British  Bechuanaland,  and  to  institute  a full  inquiry 
into  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  At  this  inquiry  any 
delegates  he  may  appoint  can  attend  to  watch  the  case, 
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and  all  witnesses  on  both  sides  can  be  heard.  President 

• 

Kruger  adds  that  the  request  to  appoint  Grobler  was 
made  in  Lo  Bengula’s  name  by  three  of  his  captains, 
who  were  sent  to  Pretoria  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
these  captains  then  made  a treaty  which  was  confirmed 
by  Lo  Bengula  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Moffat’s  treaty, 
which  latter,  he  says  he  is  informed,  Lo  Bengula  denies 
ever  having  entered  into.  I have  replied  that  as  to  our 
treaty,  which  has  been  published  to  the  world,  and  a 
copy  furnished  to  him,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  and 
that  when  I am  favoured  with  a copy  of  his  treaty,  and 
the  request  to  which  he  refers,  I shall  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  validity  of  G-robler’s  appointment.  If  you  can 
manage  it,  I should  wish  you  to  proceed  as  soon  as  you 
can  conveniently  to  the  spot  and  institute  the  inquiry 
referred  to.  You  might  be  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
as  many  police  as  can  be  spared.  If  you  let  me  know 
the  approximate  date  of  your  arrival  I will  inform  the 
Transvaal  Government.  If  you  cannot  leave  please 
suggest  who  could  best  hold  inquiry.  If  you  can  leave, 
who  could  act  for  you  in  your  absence  ? 


Enclosure  9 in  No.  33. 

Telegram . 

From  Administrator,  Yryburg,  to  His  Excellency 
the  Governor,  Cape  Town. 

24th  July. — Following  telegram  just  received  from 
Chapman,  Pont,  Crocodile  River,  Begins : Serious 
troubles  here  about  fighting  taken  place  near  Shashi, 
between  Bamangwato  and  Dutch.  Grobler  seriously 
wounded  (and)  three  others.  Letter  posted  Ends, 
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No.  34. 

SIR  HERCULES  ROBINSON  TO  LORD  KNUTSFORD. 

(Received  August  15,  1888.) 

Government  House,  Cape  Town, 

July  25,  1888. 

My  Lord, — With  reference  to  my  Despatch  of  the 
18th  instant,*  I have  the  honour  to  enclose,  for  your 
Lordship’s  information,  a copy  of  a letter  received  from 
Mr.  Welby,  clerk  to  the  British  Agent  at  Pretoria, 
covering  a copy  of  a letter  from  the  State  Secretary  of 
the  South  African  Republic,  communicating  intelligence 
received  from  the  men  who  accompanied  Mr.  Grobler  to 
the  Limpopo  River. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Hercules  Robinson, 

High  Commissioner. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Knutsford,  G.C.M.G., 

<fcc.,  &c.,  <fcc.,  Colonial  Office. 


Enclosure  in  No.  34. 

Mr.  Welby  to  Captain  Bower. 

British  Agency,  Pretoria,  South  Africa  Republic, 

July  14,  1888. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  forward,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  His  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner,  a copy 
of  a letter  received  yesterday  from  the  State  Secretary, 
wherein  he  states  that  the  men  who  accompanied  Mr. 
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Grobler  as  far  as  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
the  pont,  have  returned,  and  have  informed  him  that 
there  are  about  thirty  families  of  Boers  near  the  pont 
on  the  Transvaal  side  of  the  river,  which  has  perhaps 
given  rise  to  the  report  of  the  massing  of  Boers. 

I have,  &e. 

(Signed)  E.  E.  Welby, 

Private  Secretary. 

Captain  Graham  Bower,  R.N.,  C.M.G., 

&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  Imperial  Secretary. 


State  Secretary,  Pretoria,  to  British  Agent. 

Translation. 

Government  Office,  Pretoria,  South  Africa  Republic, 

July  11,  1888. 

Hon.  Sir, — With  reference  to  my  letter  dated  10th 
J uly  last,  I have  the  honour  to  bring  the  following  also 
to  your  knowledge,  namely,  that  the  Government  has 
to-day  received  information  from  their  Consul  Grobler, 
through  the  men  who  accompanied  him  to  the  river  to 
transport  the  pont,  and  who  have  now  all  turned  back, 
that  the  said  consul  arrived  safely  with  the  pont,  that 
about  30  families  are  in  the  locality  where  the  pont  has 
now  been  laid  within  this  Republic,  and  that  this 
perhaps  has  given  reason  for  the  reports  of  massing 
of  Boers. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  W.  Eduard  Bok, 
State  Secretary. 

O 2 
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No  35. 

THE  BECHUANALAND  EXPLORATION  COMPANY  TO  COLONIAL 
OFFICE. 

14,  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  E.C., 

London,  August  16,  1888. 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  most  respectfully,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Bechuanaland  Exploration  Company,  Limited, 
to  draw  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
attention  to  the  recent  invasion  of  Chief  Khama’s  terri- 
tory by  Grobblaar,  a representative  of  the  Transvaal 
Government,  accompanied  by  some  soldiers  (30  artillery- 
men) and  Englishmen;  this  event  occurred  about  the 
13th  July. 

My  reason  for  not  drawing  attention  to  the  incident 
before  was,  because  the  full  facts  of  the  outrage  had  not 
been  received  from  our  agents  in  Bechuanaland. 

It  now  appears  that  on  or  about  the  13th  July  the 
Boers  established  a ferry  on  the  Limpopo,  South  Mac- 
loutsie,  and  well  in  the  protectorate,  and  that  two  persons, 
named  respectively  Francis  and  Chapman, encamped  with 
their  waggons  in  Khama’s  country  without  permission, 
which  had  previously  been  refused  them.  Khama’s 
people  warned  them  off,  and  they  retreated  to  the  middle 
of  the  river,  but  they  called  out  for  the  Boers  and  stated 
that  they  would  fight  Khama  for  his  Shashi  Macloutsie 
country  and  divide  it.  Subsequently  Grobblaar  and 
Boers  fired  on  Khama’s  men  with  some  effect,  and  the 
fire  was  returned,  Grobblaar  and  two  Boers  being  wounded. 
The  Boers  then  retreated.  I beg  most  respectfully  to 
point  out  that  this  occurred  well  in  the  protectorate,  our 
advices  say  forty  miles,  Khama’s  territory  extending  to 
the  Shashi  river  in  the  north. 
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The  Commissioner  has  asked  for  assistance  from  our 
prospecting  parties,  which  have  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. 

Lobengula  is  taking  no  action,  I believe,  in  the  dispute, 
as  he  recognises  the  country  as  Khama’s. 

I venture  to  request  that  the  invaded  territory  lying 
between  the  Macloutsie  and  Shashi  rivers  may  be  finally 
proclaimed  as  Khama’s,  in  order  to  prevent  any  further 
misunderstanding,  otherwise  it  is  possible  serious  con- 
sequences may  arise. 

I beg  most  respectfully  to  request  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  be  pleased  to  take  this  matter  into  his 
serious  consideration,  and,  if  deemed  expedient,  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  some  reparation  should  be  made 
to  Khama  by  the  offending  parties,  and  to  this  company 
for  the  delay  and  loss  they  have  been  put  to  by  this  act 
of  wanton  aggression. 

My  company  will  be  obliged  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  convey  by  telegram  the  sense  of  this  communication 
to  the  High  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town. 

I have,  &c, 

(Signed)  Gifford, 

Sir  Robert  Herbert,  K.C.B.,  Chairman. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 

Downing  Street,  S.W. 


No.  36. 

COLONIAL  OFFICE  TO  THE  BECHUAN ALAND  EXPLORATION 
COMPANY. 

Downing  Street,  August  20,  1888. 
My  Lord, — I am  directed  by  Lord  Knutsford  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant,* 
* No.  35. 
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drawing  attention  to  the  recent  collision,  within  the 
British  Protectorate  of  Bechuanaland,  between  some  of 
Khama’s  natives  and  Mr.  Groblaar’s  party  from  the 
South  African  Republic. 

I am  to  inform  you  in  reply  that  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner for  the  Protectorate,  Sir  S.  Shippard,  K.C.M.G., 
started  from  Yryburg  about  the  27th  ultimo,  accom- 
panied by  an  escort  of  mounted  police,  to  conduct  an 
enquiry  into  the  matter. 

I am  to  add  that,  pending  the  receipt  of  Sir  S. 
Shippard’s  report,  it  would  be  premature  for  Lord 
Knutsford  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  points  raised 
in  your  letter. 

I am,  &c. 

(Signed)  John  Bramston. 

The  Lord  Gifford,  Y.C.  ° 


UNION  LINE. 

For  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOLD  FIELDS  & MASHONALAND. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal  and  East  African  Royal  Mail  Service, 

WEEKLY  SERVICE. 

THE  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1853. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steamers  of  the  Union  Steam  Ship  Company,  Limited  (under 
Contract  with  the  Governments  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal),  sail  from 
Southampton  every  alternate  Saturday,  calling  at  Madeira,  and  proceeding  thence 

to  South  African  Ports. 

The  Intermediate  Steamers  are  despatched  from  Hamburg  fortnightly,  after 
calling  at  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  alternately,  sailing  finally  from  Southampton 
on  alternate  Saturdays,  and  taking  Passengers  and  Goods  for  South  and  East 
African  Ports  without  transhipment.  The  intermediate  Steamers  call  at  Lisbon 
and  Canary  Islands,  and  make  a regular  Service  between  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  South  Africa,  and  with  the  Mail  Steamers  a weekly  Service  between 
England  and  South  Africa. 

St.  Helena  is  called  at,  at  regular  intervals,  by  the  Intermediate  Steamers. 
Passengers  are  conveyed  to  Lisbon,  Madeira  and  Canary  Islands  ; and  Pas- 
sengers and  Goods  to  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay,  Knysna, 
Port  Elizabeth  (Algoa  Bay),  East  London,  Natal  and  Delagoa  Bay. 

EAST  COAST  SERVICE.  Every  fortnight  Passengers  and  Goods  are  conveyed 
to  Delagoa  Bay  direct,  and  every  four  weeks  to  Inhambane,  Port  Beira  (Pungwe 
River),  Chinde  (Zambesi),  Quillimane,  Mozambique  and  Zanzibar. 

Return  Tickets  issued. 

Surgeon  and  Stewardesses  carried.  Electric  Light,  Refrigerators,  &e.  Superior 
Accommodation  and  Cuisine. 

For  Handbook  and  all  information,  apply  to— 

The  UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY,  Limited, 

Canute  Road,  SOUTHAMPTON,  and  South  African  House, 

94  to  96,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  LONDON. 


CASTLE  LINE  KOYAL  MAIL  SERVICE 

WEEKLY  SAILINGS  FROM  LONDON 

FOR  THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

LONDON,  SOUTHAMPTON,  MADEIRA,  GRAND  CANARY,  CAPE  COLONY 
NATAL,  DELAGOA  BAY,  BEIRA,  MADAGASCAR  AND  MAURITIUS. 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS  OF 

THE  CASTLE  MAIL  PACKETS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Leave  London  every  alternate  Friday,  and  sail  from  Southampton  on  the 
following  Saturday,  with  Mails,  Passengers,  and  Cargo,  for  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  calling  at  Madeira. 

Intermediate  Steamers  are  despatched  every  14  days  from  London,  for  Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  Delagoa  Bay,  &c.,  via  Grand  Canary,  thus  forming  a weekly 
service  from  London. 

Passengers  and  Cargo  are  taken  every  fortnight  for  Beira  (Pungwe  River),  and 
every  four  weeks  for  Madagascar  and  Mauritius. 

Return  Tickets  issued  for  ALL  PORTS.  Handbook  of  information  for 
Passengers  gratis  on  application.  Loading  Berth— East  India  Dock  Basin, 
Blackwall,  E.  Free  Railway  Tickets  are  granted  from  London  to  Southampton  to 
Passengers  by  Royal  Mail  Steamers.  Experienced  Surgeons  and  Stewardesses  on 
every  Steamer.  Superior  Accommodation.  Excellent  Cuisine. 


DONALD  CURRIE  & Co., 
LONDON— 1,  2,  3 & 4,  Fenchurch  St.,  E.C.;  MANCHESTER— 15, 
Cross  St. ; LIVERPOOL— 25,  Castle  St.;  GLASGOW-40,  St. 
Enoch  Square. 


HENRY  ATKIN 

(10  years  with  Purdey) 

GUN  AND  RIFLE  MAKER, 

2,  JERMYN  STREET,  HAYMARKET, 

LONDON,  S.W. 

Best  Quality  Patent  Ejector  Hammerless  G-uns,  London-made 
throughout,  with  Case  and  Cleaning  Fittings  complete, 

£55  - 0 - 0 

These  guns  cannot  be  Surpassed . 

Best  Quality  Double  Express  Rifles,  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments, with  Case  and  Cleaning  Fittings  complete, 


From  £45  to  £55, 


AMMUNITION  FOR  ELEPHANT  RIFLES. 

Above  quotations  are  exclusive  of  Freight,  &c. 

Correspondents  will  receive  every  information  and  attention. 
ESTABLISHED  1875. 


IS  IT  MOT  HIGH  TIME 

^EHAT  Smokers  should  have  something  better  than  the  degrading,  old- 
fashioned,  dirty,  foul,  clogging,  offensive,  unwholesome,  troublesome, 
and  wasteful  pipe  P Smoke  and  enjoy  the 


Always  clean,  cool,  swreet 
and  pleasant. 

Prize  Medal 
awarded  for  its  hygienic 
properties. 


As  the  “ Biltor”  never  can  get  foul,  and  will  last  twice  as  long  as  any 
other,  we  manufacture  the  finest  pipe  yet  put  into  the  market. 

ALSO  CIGAR  AND  CIGARETTE  HOLDERS. 
Cartridges,  the  secret  of  the  “ Biltor’s”  success,  supplied  extra,  50  for  6d. 
Send  P.O.  for  2s.  6d.  for  a sample  “ Biltor  ” and  Cartridges. 


Try  the  Patent  “ Biltor”  Cigarette,  on  the  same  principle.  You  get 
the  flavour  of  the  Tocacco  only ; everything  deleterious  is  deposited  on 
the  Cartridge.  Sample  box,  10  for  6d. 

THE  “BILTOR”  CO  , 

93,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers . 


CARY  & CO. 

(henry  porter.) 

OPTICAL,  MATHEMATICAL,  & SURVEYING  INSTRUMENT  MAKERS, 

By  Special  Appointment,  to  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  India  Office,  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  British  South  Africa  Company,  Imperial 
British  East  Africa  Company,  British  North  Borneo  Company,  the  Peruvian  Cor- 
poration, the  Central  Borneo  Company,  African  Exploration  Company,  Oil  Rivers 
Protectorate,  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  the  African  International  Flotilla  and 
Transport  Company,  &c.,  &c. 


Pattern  Alt-Azimuth  Theodolite 


With  portable  folding  Tripod  Stand,  very  light, 
designed  expressly  for  the  Traveller  in  rough 
countries.— Price  £22  complete. 


New  Pattern  Field  Glass, 
“The  Scout.” 


Price  in  Metal,  6 lens  ...£4  4 0 

Do.  do.  12 lens...  5 5 0 

Price  in  Aluminium, 

6 lens  ...  7 7 0 

Do.  do.  12  lens...  9 9 0 


The  most  perfect  Field  Glass 
made. 


Theodolites,  Levels,  Prismatic  Compasses,  Travellers’  Compasses,  Aneroid  Barometer, 
with  scale  of  Altitudes,  Sextants,  Artificial  Horizons,  Drawing  Instruments,  Plane  Tables, 
Telescopes,  Binoculars,  &c.,  &c. 

All  these  instruments  are  specially  manufactured  for  the  African  Explorer  and  Surveyor, 
and  are  such  as  we  supply  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 


established  1765. 

CARY  & CO.,  181,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

P 


CAPE  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS. 


RAILWAY  STATION  ADVERTISING. 


RICHARDS,  GLANVILLE  & CO. 

Are  the  Contractors  for  the  exclusive  right  of  exhibiting 
Advertisements  on  the  Railways  belonging  to  the 
Cape  Government,  and  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Merchants,  Traders,  and  others  to  this  special  and 
effective  method  of  obtaining  publicity. 

The  conditions  upon  which  Advertisements  will  be 
received  are  the  following  : — 

“ That  the  Contractors  shall  decide  on  the  hanging 
of  the  Advertisements.” 

“ That  whilst  every  care  will  be  taken  of  the  Frames 
and  Advertisements,  the  Contractors  will  not  be 
answerable  either  for  injury  or  loss  caused  by  exposure, 
or  accidents  in  conveyance,  or  otherwise  : nor  will 
they  be  responsible  for  their  return.” 

“ That  if,  from  any  cause,  there  should  be  a discon- 
tinuance of  Advertisement  at  any  Station,  the  Con- 
tractors will  make  a full  proportionate  allowance  for 
the  time  that  the  Frame  is  removed,  except  in  cases 
consequent  upon  the  rebuilding  or  repairing  of  a, 
Station,  when  the  Contractors  do  not  hold  themselves 
liable  to  any  reduction,  unless  negligence  on  their  pait 
be  proved.” 

The  Terms  for  Advertising  announcements  of  a tem- 
porary character  are  5s.  each  Advertisement,  if  the  time 
does  not  exceed  One  Month,  nor  the  size  Double  Demy 
(35  by  22 J). 

London:  114,  FENCHURCH  STREET. 


W.  A.  RICHARDS  & SONS, 

CAPETOWN. 


“THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  EMPIRE" 

( Established  1870.) 

CONDUCTED  BY  ERNEST  GLANVILLE 

(Author  of  “South  African  Gold  Fields,”  “The, Lost  Heiress,” 
“ The  Fossicker,”  etc.,  etc.). 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY,  PRICE  THREEPENCE. 

A Weekly  Commercial  and  General  Newspaper  devoted  to 

COLONIAL  AND  IMPERIAL  INTERESTS. 

THE  OLDEST  AND  BEST  PAPER  PUBLISHED  FOR  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

“The  South  African  Empire,”  established  1870,  pos- 
sesses  a large  circulation  throughout  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Orange  Free  State,  the  Transvaal,  and  the  Gold  Fields.  It 
thus  offers  special  advantages  to  the  English  manufacturers, 
who,  by  advertising  in  its  pages,  will  secure  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Home  Shipper,  the  Colonial  Merchant,  and  the 
Colonial  Consumer. 

“The  South  African  Empire”  contains  a complete 
summary  of  English  and  Foreign  News  for  the  Week ; gives 
full  reports  of  the  Wool  Sales,  Ostrich  Feather  and  Mohair 
Sales ; publishes  Complete  Story  in  each  issue,  Lady’s  Letter, 
and  Social  Gossip ; gives  full  details  of  CRICKET,  FOOT- 
BALL, BILLIARDS,  BOXING,  and  ATHLETICS ; is  the 
best  Household  Paper,  the  best  Sporting  Paper,  and  best 
News  Paper. 

A Subscriber  from  Bedford,  South  Africa,  writes : “ ‘ The 
South  African  Empire  ’ is  the  most  readable  paper  published.” 


RICHARDS,  GLANVILLE  & CO., 

“SOUTH  AFRICAN  EMPIRE  ” 

114,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


W.  A..  RICHARDS  & SONS, 

CAPETOWN. 


